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of vacancies and Thi rt is. RB ny but if 
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mend a teacher and recom- 7, ? - 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recomme nas 

Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


F:ducatonal. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
|: Seliaaniaiag ‘GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GEO, - CASWELL, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 aon Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and — Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARE 7T'§ DLOCE SAN 
School.—Nine‘eenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
"THE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladtes and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1893. 
MARY AND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 w. Franklin St. 
Ff SDGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
81st year begins September 21, 1893. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
(= UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NURMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
AMY Morris HoMANs, 
ag a le 
M ASSACHUSETTS, 


£ OSTON UNI PER SITY School, 
Address the Dean. 
EpmunND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


Law 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
J CAMBRIDGE OL for Young 
i 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—a25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Prine ipal. 


Masgac HUSETTS, 3, Duxbu: -. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL—PRE- 


ares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 

ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele- 

mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life F. B. REare, 8.B. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
DROSPECT HILL SC "“HOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth _ Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Mus 





ey * James cc. _ PARSONS, Prine ‘ipal. 
Massac HUSETTS, Plymout 
M K. ANAL S WOME 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Kapp, Principal. 


SCHOOL FOR 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 
Bows 8 for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
January 8, 1894. Address 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. 








NEw York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN BILL FREPARATORY 
XJ School for Boys. JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
NEW YORK City, 9 University Place. pe 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia Collge, offers to both men 
and women university courses in | pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph. 
WatteR L. _—_ EY, President. 





NEW York ITY, 183 ‘Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERING TON— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 





NEw York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
i893. _Applications should be made early. 
Norra CAROLINA, “Ashev ille . 
R AVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD MCDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave 

|) spa MARY “E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 

PS and Day School.—24th year. ‘“ Approved” 

by éryn B awr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 

minations are held in the school by an examiner from 








the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 








Educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


m1 ARS. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 


English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
_ for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
cise 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
M TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day — for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848, 
Opens Sept. 2 


~~ FRANC E, co s, 112 Avenue V ictor r Hugo. 
4RENCH PRIVATE St ‘alates Sor Girls, 
Number limite 
Miss HESS and MLLE. Fou RNAISE. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Eighteenth year now open. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic omy and ‘eeu Principal instrue 

F. nson, FE. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Draw hig and Painting). Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William sane (ipenmeiies Design), B L. Pratt (Model- 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A, K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
ga'leries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
— address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Man 


meer eet os HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
KEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
AMONG THE PINES. A eis ey attractive 
School for Boys. JAMES W. MOREY. 


RIVERVIEW ,,,AcA2EMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIFE, N. Y. 
58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 


— Academies and Business. Military organiza- 
_BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. a 








7 cachers, ete. 
LADY, HAVING RESIDED AND 


travelled abroad, would take charge of three 
young ladies, or go as companion for a tour as desired. 
ferences given and required. Address 
E. H., care of Nation. 
i 4: NTED.—EXPERIENCED TU- 
tor, to prepare a small class of boys for col- 
lege. Address, stating in full ee, 
. F. K., care the Nation. _ 


W ANTE? 7MMEDIATELY—B} A 
lady in Baltimore, an expert stenographer and 
typewriter (woman). Applications may be addressed 
to D.G., care of the Nation. i 
ARISIAN HOME FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Madame ALYS cannes LT Giroux, Bureau des 
Champs Elysées 45, Paris 
ARLES W. STO. VE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School prem 


Tot ANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER,— 
IN COLLEGES—3 Presidencies, $2.000 to $3,000; 
English and History, $1,*00; Mining and Metallurgy. 
$1,500; History, $2,000; ‘Che istry, $1,000; Mathema 
tics, 2 positions, $900 and $1.800; Greek ‘and Latin, 
A 000; Director of Music, 3 positions, $1,000 to $1,800; 
IN STATE NORMALS—Principalsbip, $2,500; Pedagogy, 
$1,500; Training Teacher (lady), $900; Scie nee, $1,600. 
IN’ ACADEMIFS—Lady Principalship, $1,000; Modern 
Lengpeaee (lady), $400. IN HIGH SCHOOLS—Princi- 
palship, $1,800: panes Ld and Physics, each $1,500. Many 
other desirable pos itions are coming in. Address C. 
ALBERT, Manager. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, S11 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 





Governesses, ¢tc., 


Apply to 
aaiad Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


7 HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 120g South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RuGGLEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O 


MERICANAND 
tutors, governesses, t ete, supplied to 

colleges, schools,: ' families \M COYRIERE, 
150 Stat /.ve., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


“NTATIONAL BL RE. AU OF EDUCA: 
P ; TION, Miss CRosTHWAIT, Prop., cor. Church and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 

Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southw est 


CHERMERHORN'S TEA( "HERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS' AGEN: 
cies, 110 Tremont St, Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture.and avehthecware, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'n St., 
Prine ipal Agencies : New York, E. 


W.. 23d St.; C mag, M. O’Brien & Son, 
Philadelphia, . 


SARGENT’S 





Soston. 


P. Dutton & Co., 31 
208 Wabash Ave.; 
. E. MeClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 








BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES, 

The above are two of many styles. We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
CENTURY DicTIONARY and Encyclopedias. Mlustrated 
catalogues free. Address SARGENT MFG. CoO., either 
814 Broadway, New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich. 
Quote the Nation. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A First Book in Old English. 


By ALBERT 8S. Cook, Professorof the English I anguage 
and Literature in Yale University. 1l2mo, 12+314 
pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.60, 

This book, which is at once simple and scientific, con 
tains all that the beginner needs—grammar, selections 
for reading, notes, and a vocabulary. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 





READY FFBRUARY 1, 
Practical Methods in [licroscopy. 


By CHARLES H. CLARK, M.A. 240 pages, 41 illustra 
tions, and 17 photomicrographs. Retail price, $1.60 
This book has been prepared for beginners and pri 
vate workers. No previous Knowledge of the micro 

scope or of the processes of preparation and mounting 

is supposed, One wholly unacquainted with the micro 
scope may, by following the simple, clear, and concise 
directions, be sure of reaching success. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. 


SPANISH IN 20 LESSONS. Introduction from H. H. 
Don CARLOS DE Borroén. Lith Edition. Cloth, $1.50 
INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. Prologue by Don 

EMILIO CASTELAR. 4th Edition. Cloth, $2.00 
AMPARO. A charming novel in Sp. and Eng., reading 
book for universities, colleges, ete. 75c. 
EL INDIANO. In Sp and Eng. | 50« 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. Annotated in English. 35e. 


VERBOS ESPANOLES. 40e. 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS. 40c. 
‘Cortina School of Languages,’’ 
111 W. 34TH ST., N. Y. 
Liberal discounts to Dealers, Professors and College 
UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above t ith dry, bracing nat 








cing LITLiace 
Ht. .i, TIRO!. 

Open all the year. CARL .ANDSEE, Proprietor. Large 
airy, sunny rooms: modern conveniences superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages « ale 
rate terms. Excursions a speciality. Best refs es 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application 

) . rreoersrpmc 
DR. L. SAUVEUR'S 
EDUCATIONAL WORAS. 


For Circulars, apply to 
DR. L. 


Jamaica Plain, 


SAUVEUR 


Copley St., Boston, Mass. 


The Nation. 
G. P. Putn ams Sous 


VEW VORA AN IVDON 
HAVE NOW READY 
THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS 
PAINE. 


Political, Sociological, Religious, and 
Literary. Edited by Moncure Daniel 
Conway With Introduction and 


Notes. To be complete in four vol 
umes, uniform with Mr. Conway's 
** Life of Paine.’’ Price per volume 
$2.50. 


Volume I. now ready 


The first volume covers the pe riod 
of the American Revolution, beginning 
with the year 1775. It will therefore 


open with Paine’s anti-slavery essay and 
his philosophical or moral essays, whil 
editing the Pennsylvania Magazine, these 
being followed by the great revolutiona 


which made such a profound impression 
on the country 

The second volume will consist mainly 
of the ‘‘ Rights of Man,”’ 








The Story of Japan. 
By DAviIp MURRAY Being a new number 
the Stories of the Nati 


ms Series Tr) 











The Writings 














ry, political, and controversial pamphlets 


and pamphlets 


relating to English politics, but will also 
contain certain papers on French affairs 

The third and fourth volumes will con 
sist mainly of Paine’s religious writings, 
but will also contain some essays relat 
ing to American affairs, written in his 
last years. Atthe close will be given 
Paine’s poems 

The Religion of a Literary Man. 
By RicHARD LE GALLIENNE. I2mo, $1.00 

‘Mr. Le Gallienne has produced a book well wort! 
reading, particularly (so at least we should say 
by those who are most disposed to differ with hi: 
. The author treats of the with 
great courage. and says a good 1 wel 
worthy of the utmost attention book 
is certainly a remarkable one, and we ure t 
readers not to trust to any second hand a i 
but to make themselves acquainted with its contents 
by the ancient method of perusal.""— London Spead 

‘Probably the sunniest book on religion ever pul 
lished “— London Sta 





illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half k ather, “gilt 
tops, $1.75. 
Authors and Their Public in 
Ancient Times. 
\ sketch of literary conditions 
lations with the publi of | 
ers from the earliest times to the invent 
of printing in 145). By Gro. Haven Put 
NAM. author of ** The Question of Copy 
right," ete. I2mo, $1.50 
Press appears a st at ifs 
ple and yet attractive 
Ss Work, Wher f 
“ i a sact = erad 4 
evolut t erary } “rty 
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and Correspondence | 


of Thomas Jefferson. 

Ed y Pat LEICESTER FoR! Uniforn 
bh the sets of the * Writings” of *‘Ha 
milt Frank! * Washington.” and 
lav To be mplete in 1 vols., S¥aQ, 
| half leather. g tops The set, S50.00 
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FINANCE AMD ECONOMICS 


Important Publications in 


The Tariff History of the United States, 


17S9e- isoe. 


By Prof. F. W. Taussi Harvard | 
| sity Completing the narratiy bw 
| sv no #1... 
| The Silver r Situation in the United States 
} (Questions of the Dav Series. N ‘ t 
Fo W. Tavssia of Harvard University 
Svoa, el th +o Cents 
| ‘ 4 . 
| wear 
eoulta 





| The Distribution of Products; 
| 
| 














Or the Mechanism and Metarhy . x 
hange Phree Essavs What Mak 
Rate of Wages What is a Ra l 
Railway, the Farmer, and t brut ! 
EDWARD ATKINSON, LL} oS 
tion, much enlarged, Sy $ 
The s @ deserves att az and ‘ 
tion, s uld be read Dy wv ers x < ‘ i 
te reulated among disoonter tw ‘ : 
“as j> asi oie talc 
Taxation and Ww ork. 

\ Series f Treatises t Tari? 
Currency By Seacann LTAINSON 
arr #1 25 

The Saduatetal tote geen of the Nation, 

Consumption Lam I | " ‘ 
By Fpwarp ATKIN NsoN, I s\ 

The 5 lenis sented a , . ak 
for and wt erest ev “ ar 
with the 7. lusions rea et ‘ > a ‘ 
Prisoners and Paupe rs. 
\ study 5 .% \bnorma reas ( 
sand tl Ih b t ta ~ 
t Unit 1 States vit at wiiera 
f the Causes and Ren s Rw HeEvey 
Borkrs, MAL Sy strat 1M 
t ; a! he supplies ¢ i « ' - 
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The Week. 


THE adoption of the free-wool clause in 
the House on Thursday by a strict party 
vote shows that, whatever else may or 
may not come out of the tariff struggle, 
free wool is certain to come. If that 
should turn out to be the only thing 
gained, it alone would be worth the long 
fight. It would be worth it because 
it of itself would be certain in the 
near future to bring the whole high 
tariff system to the ground. The Re- 
publican champions have taken their 
stand on the wool tax, and if they 
are beaten there, they are beaten every- 
where, and they know it. The rest is 
only a question of detail and of time 
In the matter of the tax on wool, protec 
tion has ceased to be a faith and become 
a superstition. It now has all the marks 
of blind fanaticism, refusing to trust the 
evidence of the senses and believing 
all the more firmly after belief has 
been demonstrated to be = irrational— 
on the old principle, credo quia impossi 
bile. Judge Lawrence, in his recent an 
nual address to the Ohio wool-grow- 
ers, tearfully declared that wool was 
now selling at ‘‘the lowest rates ever 
known in this country,’’ but in the same 
breath called for ‘*a gradual annual in 
crease of duties’’ to ‘‘ give such protec 
tion as would in four years enable Ame 
rican wool-growers to supply all needed 
and import none.’’ He said he had 
thought the McKinley increase in duties 
would do the business, but had found 
that a mistake, as wool had simply gone 
lower than ever before. Now he is 
prophetically certain that another in- 
crease, or atany rate a‘‘ gradual annual 
increase,’ will raise prices. This is 
fetishism pure and simple. It is worse 
than fetishism, for we are sure that no 
savage would keep on offering rice and 
bananas to a totem-post that had proved 
itself so thorough a fraud as Judge Law- 
rence’s wool tax has, by his own con 
fession. 


The wool-manufacturers, on their part, 
have been led away by the same super 
stition. They have tied themselves up 
with the wool-growers in an alliance 
that has been not only unholy, but,what 
is far worse from their point of view 
unprofitable. As Mr. Edward D. Page 
proves in the Wool and Cotton Re 
porter, they have been completely 
hoodwinked by the theory ot cor 
pensatory duties on their product to 
make up for the duty on raw wool, 
and have been more and more disabling 
themselves from making goods to com 


ete with the foreign manufacturers 
g 





either in quality or price. His conclu 
sion isthat every manufacturer ought to 
be glad to welcome" a system whose 
tendency is rather to induce men to rely 
upon economy, ability, and skill than to 
lean on the operation of the law in ob 
taining a profit.”” Against the doleful 
predictions of our Dolans and Norths, he 
very neatly sets otf the dire forecast of 
Abbott Lawrence, who said in IS846, in re 
gard to the reduced duties of the Walker 
tariff 

“In less than twelve months after this new 
plan shall have been in operation, this whole 
country will be literally surfeited with 
foreign merchandise; we shall then owe a 
debt abroad of millics of dollars, 
and a paralysis will have struck the business 
of the country.” 
Yet the increase of woollen manufac 
tures in Massachusetts was 61 per cent 
under that ruin-dealing taritf 


The proposition of Mr. Walker of 
Massachusetts, as developed in his) cde 
bate with Mr. Bourke Cockran, is that 
if cotton and woollen goods should fall 
like rain from heaven in sufticient quan 
tities to supply all our wants, it would not 
be worth our while to pick them up. On 
the contrary, it would be an injury to us 
Why so” 


engaged in making cotton and woollen 


Because those who are now 


goods would be out of employment 
They would get their own share of the 
shower, of course, but as they could 
not eat cottons or woollens they would 
starve to death. So there you are, thoun 
dering in a heap of goods that cost 
nothing, but with famine on every 
hand. The theory of the tari? party 
is, that we all ought to pay (say 
60 per cent. extra for woollen goods 
in order that the weavers and other 
workers in woollens may make a fair 
living. But if divine Providence should 


send us all the woollens we need for no 


thing, could we not afferd to pay 
these people enough to board the weav 
ers and their families at the best ho 
tels in the country Should we not 
save money by the operation The 
Walker theory is as applicable to one 
kind of goods as to another. Accord 

to his notion we should all be ruined, in 


} 


an economical sense, if all our wants of 


every kind and description were supplied 


gratuitously We can imagine Mr 
Walker remonstrating with Providence 
after each addition to the list of free 
g ~ \fter } v WH} I f 
? ir sugar } Ww s thing 
but poverty and stress ng the ag 
I iltur Classes I ts an shoes 
shou e next t tanners and 


shoemakers we ruined, and so 
y int ev rv! v w t in the 
’ . 3 ‘ sé ? ly w Lidl tye 
want anvthing Great is Protec 
tion 





7 
The votes taken in the House on Monday 

by which sugar was made absolutely fre 

of tax andthe American people delivers 


from the payment of bounties on its pr 


duction AV or mav not be revers by 
subse ent action \ thes t t ‘ 
in on ttee of the wl re i { 
be reversed in the House when th: 
veas and nays are called It is din ft 
to say which side ought to preva ( 
the one hand, it may | attirinn t 
bounties paid out of the public treasury 


to particular trades are contrary to 


principles of justice, and that a gratuity 
collected from wheat-growers w are 


getting only fifty cents per bushe 


order to give sugar growers tw 
per pound more than thew would get 
in a free market, is a glaring outras It 
certainly looks so, and is perhaps Intens 
tied when coupled with it is a disy 
bounty to the retiners who forms ‘ 
Trust by means of which they 1 
their capital by a stroke of the pen, and 
pro eeded to pay dividends } 
cent. on their shares s yitalized 
At the other end of tl neis a hand 
tl of stgarpianters n | SIAnA 
Texas, by no means so har pre + 
the tat ers of the Nort wil ire 7 
ceiving sl WM) pert nu nt] WAVY 
of bonus for growing sugar « ’. a t} 
only reason that can be ven for ying 
this bonus to the sthat tl Vv tor ery 
had it under the ‘ 4 protective 
tarutl When the MeKinleyv bill removed 
the duty from raw sugarand substitut 
a bounty in place of it, the mask was 
thrown off and the nature of the prote: 


| 
tive tarif? disclosed The sugar planters 
ecause, they said, the people would not 
bounty to continue long 
although 


They would ‘+ see through it,”’ 


they could not see through the tariff, and 
when they should see through it, they 
would stop it peremptorily. This antici 
pation has now been realized, and it is 

st likely that the House will ratify 
the iction of the committee of the 
whole The votes on sugar and on wool 
prove that the party is more radical than 


the committees 


Those silly bankers and investors who 
hurried off their letters and telegram 
to Washington and subscribed for Secre- 
tary Carlisie’s loan fourtimes over must 


now feel thoroughly alarmed It was 


somewhat staggering to hear so prompt 
ly from the Knights of Labor that the 
issue of bonds was illegal and would be 
ight in the courts This was pooh 
poohed by some thoughtless person 

but what will they now have left to 
Say Senator Quay ranges himself 
alongside the legal luminaries of the 
Populists, and warns the “ takers of 


that the ‘‘securities go out 


the loan 


t 
| 
: 
| 
; 
' 
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under a cloud, and that their redemption 
will be an important political issue in the 
future.’’ Does this mean that a bond- 
holder’s political affiliations ‘will be 
rigidly inquired into before he gets his 
Will Mr. Quay, if made 
secretary of the treasury in the 
next Administration, refuse to ‘ take 
the lid off,’’ in the good old Pennsylva- 
nia fashion, to pay for nefarious Demo- 
cratic bonds? It is possible that he 
might consent to compromise and pay 
all bonds printed from the plates pre- 
pared by President Harrison, when, as 
Secretary Foster told ‘‘ Deacon’’ White, 
an issue of bonds was decided upon at 
the end of 1892. This is the only ray of 
light we now see for the unfortunate 
subscribers. 


interest ? 





The Hawaiian Oligarchs give signs of 
uneasiness at the anomalous kind of 
government they are presenting to the 
world, and report that they are soon go- 
ing to launch a constitutional republic. 
If they had done this, or pretended to do 
it, a year ago, they would have saved a 
vast amount of trouble to themselves and 
all concerned, The lapse of twelve months 
has not made the problem any easier. As 
to their new constitution, they are, of 
course, simply going to ‘‘proclaim’’ that. 
They gravely tell us that ‘‘ no constitu- 
tion in Hawaii has ever been submitted 
to a vote of the people, but simply pro- 
claimed by the executive authority,” 
and they mean to follow. that pre- 
cedent. It was treason for the Queen 
to try to do it last January, to be 
sure, but probably no one will re- 
member that, and, anyhow, the real 
question is whether you are in favor of 
chastity and against the Kahunas. The 
Queen’s doctrine was the monstrous one 
of ‘‘Hawaii for the Hawaiians,”’ but this 
is now to give way to the truer motto, 
‘“‘Hawaii for the Americans,’’ and the ne- 
cessary hocus-pocus for disfranchising 
the natives and putting all political 
power in the hands of foreigners, by 
blood or citizenship, is now under way 
in the minds of the men who went to 
Hawaii with empires in their brains. 
They are a queer lot, and it will be an 
interesting thing to see how they get on. 
All that we ask now is that they shall 
not be put in the position of helping to 
govern us. 


The petition of 8,000 legal voters of 
Hawaii, out of 13,000 all told, asking 
the United States to restore them the 
government which was struck down a 
year ago by a conspiracy of aliens act- 
ing with the United States minister, is a 
singularly ill-timed and ineffective docu- 
ment. We know that all these voters are 
“drunken and lewd,’ for the Rev. Sereno 
Bishop has so informed us. He admits 


that they are ina majority in the Islands, 
but when a majority is drunken and lewd, 


have apparently made the great mistake 
of supposing that the Republican party 
is in power. If it were, it would, of 
course, jump atthe chance of living up 
to its historic doctrine that a black man’s 
vote is as good as a white man’s, and that 
the majority must rule, even if the mino- 
rity has more intelligence and property. 
How foolish to expect a Democratic ad- 
ministration to proceed upon these Re- 
publican principles! Moreover, these 
petitioners come here after the Tribune 
has already decided that Hawaii is a 
‘‘ prosperous and independent republic.” 
How could that be true if the majority 
of the people do not even want a repub- 
lic? Really, these 8,000 petitioners are 
displaying a pitiable want of grasp of 
the situation. 


The last batch of the Hawaiian corre- 
spondence is rather entertaining. Dole 
wrote, December 27, aletter evidently in- 
tended for the public here, pretending to 
believe that Willis’s ‘‘ attitude, lan- 
guage, and refusal to disclose,’’etc., led to 
the conclusion that he was going to use 
force to restore the Queen. The conse- 
quence was, he said, ‘‘threats of assassi- 
nation against the officers of the Govern- 
ment,” ‘‘conspiracies to create disor- 
der,” great anxiety among ‘“‘ aged and 
sick persons’”’ and ‘ children in the 
schools,’ and ‘‘ apprehension’ among 
‘‘ wives, sisters, and daughters,’ great 
‘‘packing of valuables,’ and offers of 
asylum by Japanese to ‘‘unprotected wo- 
men,’ and great “ preparation of banda- 
ges,’ besides ‘‘ agitating rumors,’ and 
an expensive increase of the military 
force on the part of the Government. 
There was much more of the same 
sort. In fact, Dole gave Willis to under- 
stand that he (Dole) was preparing to 
fight the United States, and wanted 
an explanation of Willis’s hostile de- 
signs. Willis happily proved equal to 
the occasion. He asked Dole for a 
categorical explanation of the various 
phrases in which he described the 
causes of his apprehensions. Dole was 
cornered. He wrote saying that ‘‘the 
last mail had removed his fears, and 
further correspondence was unneces- 
sary,’ but ‘‘ was ready to furnish speci- 
fications’ if Willis ‘‘ still desired them.” 
But Willis did desire them, and clung to 
him for an explanation. He then got 
another letter, not signed, from ‘‘ the 
minister of foreign affairs,’’ informing 
him that he “ would not press him fur- 
ther for answer to his questions.”’ Wil- 
lis insisted, but at the departure of 
the mail had got no answer. There is 
no answer. The ‘“ minister of foreign 
affairs ’’ was writing merely to stir up 
the people of the United States. The 
‘*missionary element ’’ is full of these 
tricks. 


The horror excited by Queen Liliu 


government ought to have their heads 
cut off and their property confiscated as 
the punishment of their treason, is very 
funny, considering that this is the penalty 
for treason in every country in the world 
except ourown. We do not confiscate pro- 
perty, but in all other countries, especial- 
ly the semi-barbarous ones like Turkey, 
on a level with which we might place 
Hawaii, they either hang traitors or cut 
off their heads. In proposing this pen 
alty, therefore, the Queen was strictly 
within her right, and so was the World 
of this city in proposing that the 
provisional government should now cut 
off her head for plotting against them. 
All the emperors and kings hang or 
behead their defeated rebels, and the 
provisional government was doubtless 
afraid of something of the kind when 
it got Stevens to land the 
troops. Of course we ought to pre 
vent any such barbarity, if we have 
the power, for we have got over the 
pristine habit of killing traitors by 
judicial sentence; but it is not dis 
creditable to the Queen, as a semi-barba- 
rian, to want to do the usual thing to her 
enemies. We must remember how many 
of us wanted to ‘hang Jeff Davis 
on a sour-apple tree,’?’ and how many 
good people in England want to hang 
Gladstone. The late Prof. Tyndall said 
he ‘‘ deserved a traitor’s doom’”’ on Tower 
Hill. 


Boston's 


President Cleveland’s reasons for veto 

ing the North River Bridge bill cannot 

fail to strike even the advocates of the 

measure as fair and well grounded. He 
points out that the company asking 
for permission to construct the bridge 
was created by an act of the 
New York Legislature, in which it 
was expressly provided that the bridge 
should be constructed with a single 
span, with no pier or tower in the river; 
that an act of Congress, passed in 1890, 
granting permission for the construc- 
tion of a bridge near Twenty-third 
street, had a like provision; that in all 
bills for bridges over the same river, 
many of which have been considered in 
Congress, the same provision was con- 
sidered by engineering authorities to be 
necessary ; thatif the present bill were to 
become a law, with permission to place 
a pier in the river, it would carry with 
it also permission to the company having 
the grant for a bridge near Twenty-third 
Street to place a pier at that point; and, 
finally, that engineers, whose judgment 
upon the matter cannot be questioned, 
including the engineer of the com- 
pany proposing to construct this bridge, 
have expressed the opinion that a pier 
is not necessary, and that a bridge can 
be constructed with a span over the en 

tire distance. The latter point ought to 
be accepted as conclusive. If the bridge 
can be constructed without a pier, the 


company ought at once to renew 








it doesn’t count. 


Then these petitioners 


okalani’s assertion that the provisional 
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able pier clause eliminated. In that 
way it would demonstrate its sin 
cerity conclusively. We do not for a 
moment believe that the President has 
been animated in his disapproval of the 
measure by any feeling except regard for 
the public interest. Throughout his pub 
lic career, as Mayor, Governor, and Presi 
dent, his use of the veto power has been 
uniformly wise, fearless, and completely 
removed from all taint of partisanship, 
personal prejudice, or demagogy 


The dispute over the World’s Fair me 
dal is another instance of the mess our 
Government makes of it every time it 
attempts to deal with matters of art. It 
blundered outrageously about the new 
coinage a few years ago, and the result 
is our present wonderful quarter. It al 
ways produces the worst building and 
the worst decoration, the worst postage 
stamp and the worst Treasury note, to 
be had for money. Now it has insulted 
one of the most eminent artists in the 
country by rejecting as “ vulgar’ an 
eminently proper and eminently beauti 
ful design, because it represented Young 
America as a vigorous, nude youth. We 
are used to the occasional outbreaks of 
prudery which lead young men _ in 
the West to deface paintings by Bou 
guereau, and matrons of Philadelphia 
to protest against the exhibition of pic 
tures by Low and Harrison, but when the 
Government proceeds, publicly and be 
fore the nations, to follow in the same 
train, itis trying to the nerves. If the 
effect of free importation of works of 
art shall be to insert some knowledge of 
the subject into the skulls of our rulers, 
that alone is a reason for the speedy pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill; but if the gentle- 
men who have been busy in this matter 
are fair representatives of the Senate to 
which they belong, we fear there is little 
hope for the artists when the bill comes 
before that body. They evidently want 
no art at all, domestic or foreign, in any 
thing with which they have to do. 


The downfall of Talmage is an en 
couraging sign of the times. We say 
downfall, because his resignation is no 
thing else than a confession of his fail 
ure. He leaves the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
simply because he cannot make it pay 
its running expenses. Last year he 
‘‘ praised God, from whom all blessings 
flow,’ that the plumbers, and carpenters, 
and gas-fitters who had bills for work 
and materials consented to accept twen 
ty-three per cent. of their claims when 
they found they could not get any more 
This year there must be a reckoning 
with Russell Sage, who made the con 
cern a large loan on which the interest 
has not been paid, and who never 
compromises on any 23 per cent 


basis. No way appears of meeting his 


demands, even with Talmage as an 
advertising card, and so Talmage re 





The 


tires, leaving his people to struggle with 


Nation. 


the problem of the great structure which 
he had built for his especial exhibition 
That clerical mountebankery no longer 
pays is made clear by this Brooklyn ex 
perience, and all right-thinking persons 
will rejoice over the fact Talmage’s 
thanks to the newspapers are most ap 
propriate, for without their help he must 
have broken down long ago 


There is more fear of war in Europe 
now than there has been for many years 
certainly than since 1887.) The appear 
ance of the Russian fleet in the Mediter 
ranean in considerable force is, as has 
been said by a high authority, the most 
serious event for England since Tra 
falgar, and the disturbances in Sicily 
are supposed to be not remotely on 
In fact, Italy, as aime 
ber of the Triple Alliance, seems to be 


nected with it 


all but paralyzed. She has an army of 
the required size, but, owing to lack 

money, both organization and equip 
ment are defective, The best authori 
ties are of opinion that half the force: 
in good condition would be more valu 


able. The finances, too, are in termbl 


disorder, and an outbreak of hostilities | 


would bring on instant bankruptey. The 


hostility of the French press to England is | 


so furious and outspoken that it Is a ques 
tion in London whether the trouble may 
not begin by a summons to evacuate 
Egypt, which England would certainly 
disregard. This makes the relations of 
England to the Triple Alliance very in 
teresting, but nobody seems to know 
what they are, although there is much 
speculation about them. The Germans 
could give very little help atsea, but they 
could frighten France ai good deal 
on land, although both they and the 
Austrians would have a powerful Rus 
sian army on their hands on the eastern 
frontier. It is, however, more than like 

ly thatif England were attacked, Ger 

many and Austria would be pleased to 
see her fight it out single-handed. Onthe 
Continent England’s success in keeping 
out of international complications ex 
cites anything but admiration and good 
will For England herself war ist 
now would be particularly inconvenient 


for the revenue is decreasing, and there 


is a heavy deficit this vear, and there 
will have to be a loan to strengthen the 
navy 

There is already trouble vith the 
South African Chartered Company. Mr 
Rhodes, who got the company up and 


obtained its charter, organized the ex 


pedi 


the Matabeles. He has views of his own 





about the manner in which the new ter 


ritory, which is immense in extent, 
should be settled and organized, and 
they differ considerably in some respects 
fr a th sé the { rer? nt t+ } € 

Rhodes, however, has. since his victo 
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about four mths si t) leet 1 
t ‘ r Ad ral Me The rev 
it sts no bt expected that | 
wou e over In twenty-four hours, an 
that Peixoto would step down and out 
st as Fonseca had fore h But 
t President was t obstinate an old 
= t sive t yy 1 that fashion 
his stubborn |! ling it) made 
t necessary r the rebels to recast 
their plans ent y Everything now 
its t thei having determined to 
land a Tes} table body ol troops near 
the capital and have the thing out ina 
lecisive engagement It certainly is 


time that some more de adly implement 
of war should be brought into use than 
he cable and rumors via Paris or Lis 
bon We are glad to note, by the way, 
that the Brazilian minister to this coun 
try has at last abandoned the pretence 
that Mr. Flint’s wonderful fighting-ves 
sels were ever intended to fight at all 
They are now simply going to ‘‘ sail off 
and on” and fall furiously upon any 
Those 


ships, itis now clear, were made not to 


transport that comes their way 


ight but to sell 
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THE NEW BOND ISSUE. 

Ir it be true, as the Washington de- 
spatches intimate, that the judiciary 
committee of the House intends to re- 
port a resdlution contesting the right of 
the secretary of the treasury to use any 
money derived from the sale of bonds 
for current expenses, we hope that the 
wise men on that committee will con- 
sider all the laws on the statute-book 
before reaching a conclusion. (ne of 
these laws, approved May 31, 1878, is as 
follows. . 

“That from and after the passage of this 
act it shall not be lawful for the secretary of the 
treasury or other officer under him to cancel 
or retire any more of the United States legal- 
tender notes. And when any of said notes 
may be redeemed or be received into the 
treasury under any law from any source what- 
ever, and shall belong to the United States, 
they shall not be retired, cancelled, or de- 
stroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid 
out again and kept in circulation.” 

The significance of this law, taken in 
connection with the greenback-redemp- 
tion, law, is this: If the secretary were 
a great stickler for forms, and if he be- 
lieved that he had no right to use any 
part of the gold reserve for the payment 
of current expenses, he would make an 
arrangement with some bank to present, 
say, $5,000,000 in greenbacks for redemp- 
tion at the sub-treasury. For these he 
would, of course, hand over $5,000,000 of 
gold. Then he would pay out the $5,000,- 
000 of greenbacks for his current expenses. 
The law not only authorizes but requires 
him to do so. It says that the notes 
‘*shall be reissued and paid out again and 
kept in circulation.’”’ Reference to the 
date of this law will show that it was 
passed in contemplation of the resump- 
tion of specie payments, then only seven 
months distant. 

Now, what difference does it make 
whether the secretary redeems $5,000,000 
of greenbacks per month with gold, and 
uses the former for current expenses, 
or whether he uses the gold directly? 
The one process calls for a little more 
trouble than the other, but not much 
more. Any bank, or any individual, 
for that matter, can present green- 
backs and get gold, and then turn the 
gold over to a third person (for ex- 
ample, a Government creditor), on the 
very counter of the sub-treasury. A clerk 
of the Treasury Department could do this 
without violating any law, and could 
thus comply with the letter of the 
statute. The difference between this 
method and the direct payment of gold 
for current expenses is hardly so great 
as that ’twixt tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee. 

There is another case of a like nature 
that the judiciary committee might re- 
port on while it has this weighty matter 
under consideration. The original green- 
back law (February 25, 1862) provided 
that all duties on imported goods should 
be paid in coin. That law has never been 
changed to this hour, yet greenbacks 
have been received for duties ever since 





specie payments were resumed. Why so ? 
Because it was putting people to use- 
less trouble to compel an importer to 
take greenbacks to the sub-treasury and 
draw gold, and then carry the gold to 
the cashier of the custom-house, who 
must return it to the sub-treasury the 
same day. All such idle steps are non- 
sense. 

It is unfortunate that the law under 
which Secretary Carljsle is compelled to 
act in issuing bonds does not authorize a 
low rate of interest, say 3 percent. <At 
the time when the law was passed (1870) 
5 per cent. was reckoned a low rate 
even for a Government bond, and 4} per 
cent. was considered by good judges the 
lowest possible rate. When it was pro- 
posed by the House to put the rate down 
to 4 per cent. for the entire issue, Sena- 
tor Sherman said that that would be 
equivalent to killing the whole refund- 
ing scheme, and that he would abandon 
it if such an amendment were adopted. 
A compromise was reached, by which 
the then existing debt, as it matured, 
could be refunded at 5,44, or 4 percent., 
according to the state of the money mar- 
ket. When the sp°cie-resumption act was 
passed five years later, it authorized the 
secretary of the treasury to ‘‘ issue, sell, 
and dispose of, at not less than par in 
coin, either of the descriptions of bonds 
of the United States describedin the act 
of Congress approved July 14, 1870.” Un- 
der the provisions of that act Secretary 
Sherman sold new bonds to the amount 
of $95,500,000 gold, and held the money 
for the redemption of greenbacks. About 
two weeks before the date fixed for re- 
sumption, the gold premium disappeared, 
and the ‘‘ Gold Room,” the place where 
that metal had been bought and sold for 
nearly seventeen years, was closed for 
want of business. Consequently, when 
resumption day came, nobody drew any 
gold from the Treasury, because anybody 
who wanted gold could get it more easily 
from his own banker. 

The authority given in the act of 1875 
was a continuing authority. It prescrib- 
ed the duties of the secretary ‘“‘ on and 
after the first day of January, anno 
domini 1879.’’ It would have been ab- 
surd,of course, to provide for resumption 
at a fixed time and make no provision 
for future contingencies. There might 
have been a run on the Treasury, and 
the resumption fund might have been all 
drawn out. In fact, a great many people 
in the high circles of finance expected 
this very thing. It would have been a 
ridiculous plight for the Government if, 
in such a case, the secretary had had no 
resource, but must needs shut his doors 
and acknowledge bankruptcy. The Con- 
gress which passed the resumption act 
did not have overmuch faith in the out- 
come of its own action, but it could net 
and did not stultify itself by withholding 
from the secretary any means at its dis- 
posal. The faith and credit of the United 
States were pledged to the fullest extent 








and the last extremity, and that pledge 
remains to this day in full force and 
vigor. 

The reason why Secretary Carlisle 
offers the 5 per cent. bonds described in 
the act of 1870 instead of the 44s or the 
4s, is that they have the shortest time to 
run, 7. e., ten years. It is easy to com- 
pute the price at which these bonds 
ought to sell in order to be equal toa 3 
per cent. bond running the same length 
of time. The secretary finds it to be 117.- 
223. Every 5 per cent. bond for $1,000 
therefore must bring to the Treasury not 
less than $1,172.23. But the human mind 
is so constituted that although the 5 per 
cent. bond at 117.223 and the 3 per cent. 
bond at par are the same thing in an eco- 
nomical sense, nine men out of ten will not 
only prefer the latter, but will pay a con- 
siderable bonus for it. The premium of 
17 per cent. which is required for the 5 
per cent. bond will deter many bankers 
from bidding. The reason for this is that 
they have some doubt whether the next 
comer will pay this premium. Expe- 
rience has taught them that the public 
do not like to pay premiums, and, as 
bankers usually buy in order to sell again, 
they take this psychological fact into ac- 
count. Probably the Government could 
save one-quarter or one-half per cent. per 
annum in the rate of interest, for the 
whole ten years, if it were not for this 
premium. In other words, the Govern 
ment could sell a 24 or 23 per cent. bond 
at par as easily as a 5 per cent. bond at 
117.223. The premium is a bugbear, but 
everybody knows that bugbears have a 
commercial standing. They count for 
something in the world of finance. 

Nobody is to be blamed for this uneco 
nomical arrangement except Congress. 
This body might pass a law of five lines 
merely amending the acts of 1875 and 
1870, saying that instead of the bonds de- 
scribed therein the secretary may sell 
others drawing interest at 3, 2%, and 24 
per cent., payable at the pleasure of the 
United States after two years and re- 
deemable after ten years. But Congress, 
apparently, will do nothing of ‘the kind. 
The secretary of the treasury must do the 
best he can with an antiquated law. Ap- 
parently he will have no difficulty in ne 
gotiating the present loan, even on the 
awkward terms to which he is limited, 
but Uncle Sam will pay something extra 
by reason thereof. 








SOME HAWAIIAN ODDITIES. 


WE recommend for the instruction of our 
readers Mr. Pierce’s account, in his ‘ Me- 
moir and Letters of Charles Sumner,’ of 
the use made of the navy to aid Gen. 
Grant in securing the annexation of St. 
Domingo. No one who reads it can help 
being struck by its remarkable resem- 
blance to the attempt of Stevens to get 
possession of Hawaii. Put ‘‘ the mis- 
sionary element’’ in the place of Baez, 
Stevens in the place of Babcock, and you 
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have asingular parallel. Of course Gen. 
Grant’s attempt was made on+a greater 
scale, and in a bolder way, because he 
was a greater personage than any of those 
concerned in the attempt against Hawaii; 
but his methods were precisely the same. 
To crown all, Senator Morton defended 
the scheme in the Senate on the well- 
known plan which we venture to call the 
dog-and-the-sausages plan. <A certain 
man bet that his dog would eat five dol 
lars’ worth of sausages within an hour. 
Finding the animal’s appetite failing be- 
fore his task was accomplished, he stimu 
lated it by keeping another dog in a leash 
near by, and allowing him to make occa 
sional dashes at the sausages. This never 
failed. Wein like manner, when about 
to swallow any little island or dependen 
cy for which the American public seems 
to have no appetite, always try to rouse 
it by pretending that England, or some 
other power, is after it. 

Mr. Pierce says: ‘‘Sumner completed 
his speech on the second day and was 
followed by Morton, who maintained 
that the acquisition was desirable as the 
key to the West Indies, and that if not 
made by the United States, England 
and France would shortly have the 
prize. This is a familiar argument in 
such cases, but an interval of twenty 
years has shown that in this instance it 

yas misapplied.”" The annexationists 
are very strong on “ keys.”’ They never 
want to seize anything that not 
‘the Eey’’ to something else. Hawaii, 
for instance, is ‘“‘ the key to the Pacific.”’ 
It is impossible to convince them that 
no island can be “ the key ”’ to anything 
unless you have a navy big enough to 
defend it against all comers. The only 
key in the world to sea-surrounded 
places is a huge navy. 

This is a very curious and interesting 
feature of the controversy, because it is 
entirely in a line with other attempts to 
regulate American policy by foreign opi 
nion. All through the tariff discussions 
we have been invited by the high protec 
tionists, instead of considering, with the 
aid of facts and figures, what best suits 
our own interests, to watch foreign emo 
tions, and to be guided in our legislation 
by English joy or sorrow. If the English 
showed sorrow over anything we were 
doing, we were to keep at it; if, on the 
contrary, they rejoiced over it, we were 
to change our course, and the American 
public were invited to study not their 
own organs of opinion, but the London 
Times and Economist,in order to make up 
their minds about domestic legislation. 

There is a somewhat similar confusion 
of ideas about the support of the Gov 
ernment in dealing with foreign ques 
tions. It is a fixed idea, with a certain 
class of publicists among us, that in any 
controversy with a foreign power our 
own Government should 
ed, whether it right 


is 


be support 


be or wrong 


That is to say, that any political ad 
venturer 


like 


scrambles 


Blaine, who 
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into the State Department, is at liberty 
to get up with foreigners disputes, born, 
it may be, of ignorance as much as of 
unscrupulousness, Which shall silence 
completely the conscience and morality 
of the public, while he prepares the 
army and navy for some deed of villany 
or absurdity. This theory was first 


started in order to silence the anti-slave 
ry men’s protests against the Mexican 
war, but happily the best portion of the 
American people has never accepted it 


In spite of occasional aberrations, our | 


Government has for a century continued 
to make valuable contributions to inter 


. ) | 
national morality by doing as it would be 


done by to all nations 

But the ‘‘our country, right or wrong” 
theory has been and is held with great 
tenacity by nearly the whole body of poli 
ticians and by certain newspapers, among 
others the New York 7ribune, the chief 
organ of the Republican party. This o1 
gan held, in the Bering Sea controversy, 
for that, 
might be no international law 


instance, although there 
prohibit 
to 


us, or any onenation,todraw down from 


ing pelagic seal killing, it was open 


or own moral 
the 


should 


heaven out of our 


for 
willy-nilly, 


consciousness a rule pur 


pose, which, bind 


the human race; and it preached with 


great vehemence the doctrine that any 
newspaper which said nay to this was 
_ bad But the Ha 
wailan controversy it has abandoned its 


a American.” in 
own principles in a very amusing way 
for it has for weeks and months loaded 
the President of the United States with 
the foulest abuse, on behalf of a foreign 
government of very recent origin and at 
least doubtful antecedents, 
it to fight him, and has treated } 
voys as liars and knaves and fools 


} 


has advised 
lis en 
There 
is nothing in recent political literature 
which can equal the scurrility which this 
American newspaper has heaped on its 
own Government for taking a course in 
a diplomatic matter which had all the 
marks of good faith, and could not pos 
sibly be charged with it 
blundering. Any foreigner who got from 


anything bi 


the Tribune his conceptions of the Ame 

ight 
fairly conclude that he was the head of 
a huge band of | This has been 
the more extraordinary because the di 


rican President and his advisers, m 





rands 


rl 





rector of this organ has himself re pre 


sented the country abroad, and was sup 
posed to have learned, during his brief 
term of ottice, the lesson of fide lity to his 
nt 


now not a trace of oft 


own Governme But there Lim 
icial propriety, and 
he rages against his country just asif he 
were a missionary’s son denouncing the 


Queen 


THE NOMINATION OF MR. PECKHAM 


Mr. CLEVELAND'S nomination of Wheeler 
H. Peckham for the Supreme bench 
shows that he is becoming something 
like his old self again, or, in other 


| 
| 








words, that he has entered on the policy 
with which he should have begun his 
administration He was not elected as 
a conciliator or restorer of ** harmony, 
or as an expert political imager lie 
was nominated and elected, in the teeth 
of extraordinary opposition on the part 
of all the politicians, as an honest and 
courageous man It was his tari! es 
sage, and his silver letter, and his ve 
toes whik h made him b see nad Cite 
President of the United States Both 
letter and mit ssage Were, tro the pou 
tician’s point of view, the height of f 
ly, but the people love a man who ts not 
afraid 

That he should have for tten this 
when he took oftice was s Irprising 
but forget it he apparently did \l 
though before the election he refused 
to submit to Tammany dictation, after 
the election he apparently lost heart, and 
got it into his head that by some sort 
contrivance he might be the means of 
healing the Democratic SSeNsions tn 
this State and vetting the arty to pre 
sent a united front to the enemy 


There is no other 


Wav of a Ounting 
for his manner of till the post 
mastership of this ty . terr le 
scent from the appointment « Pearse 
in ISs5—and his long delay yr the 
district attornevship her Brook 
lyn, and the: iva ea survevors 
in the custom house r his open cesss 
tion ntercours Yr col tation with 
the antisnappers who ected ! : 
and his wholly unnecessary tling at 
the civil-service reformers in his last 
message We should be giad to think 
that these things were not signs that he 
was forgetting his true mle in American 
politics, but we fear they wer He 
never was and he never will be so 
popular, so strong in publi esteen 
and respect, as he was in the first 
three months after his election liad he 
used that popularity for beginning an 


Hill 


clisce 


unrelenting war on the faction and 


all that it stands for, for 


untenan 


ing it openly, and letting it be known 
openly that between him and it there 

be no peace, there is a fair reason 
for supposing we should not now be bur 


dened with Hill and Murphy 
tl the State 
too weak and contemptible for notice 

That 


pass, however 
} 
i 


that 
be 


or 
ieir following in would 
golden moment was allowed to 
The President discarded 


2 


lis old advisers, reappointed none of the 
through the 
Quincy debauch with the consulships 
and other things of the same sort, led 
many to suppose that the hero of 1884 
had in defiance of all reason 


and all probability, in the last term he 


good men of 1885, and, 


become, 


was likely to hold, a commonplace 
distributor of spoils and restorer of 


harmony That the disappointment 
to of 


there is no denying. The 


has been great tens thousands, 


loss to this 


| State has been immense, for, with a cou 


rageous fighting-man in the Presidential 
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chair, the State politics might have been 
lifted to a higher level than it has reach 
ed any time since 188). 

It is to be said, however, on the other 
hand, that no President maintains his 
popularity during his first year, and that 
any mistakes he makes are apt to be 
made then. He seldom gets time to con 
sider his situation seriously until the 
second year. The nomination of Mr. 
Hornblower we looked on as an indi 
cation, slight it might be, but still an 
indication, that he was disposed to 
reconsider his policy, and take up the 
only part for which nature or circum- 
stances had fitted him—the part which 
we assigned him the day after his election, 
that of the man who said, ‘‘ Here I stand. 
I can do no otherwise. God help me.”’ 
That nomination was defeated by all 
sorts ofinfluences. The arguments used 
against it probably had less than any- 
thing else to do with its defeat, for its 
opponents were men who do not argue, 
but they supplied something to show 
to the public. They said they had 
never heard of Mr. Hornblower; that he 
was young for the place, and that his 
experience had not been sufficiently 
wide and varied—in all which there 
was a shade of plausibility. The rejec- 
tion placed Mr. Cleveland once more 
at the parting of the ways, and filled 
his friends with fresh anxiety. If he 
now recurred to his old idea of ‘ har- 
mony,’ and sought out what would 
be agreeable to Hill and the promis- 
cuous herd who follow him in the Se- 
nate, his fate was sealed. But he has 
chosen the better way, by nominating 
another man, Wheeler H. Peckham, who 
is older than Mr. Hornblower,who stands 
as president of the Bar Association at 
the head of the New York bar, who has 
had as much practice of every kind as a 
man can have in a long life, and who en- 
joys everybody’s respect, both as a 
citizen and lawyer, and was even more 
conspicuous than Mr. Hornblower in 
resisting Hill’s attempt to put a thief 
on the bench of the Court of Appeals. 

Even were the President disposed to 
take for the place a man of Hill’s selec- 
tion, he would be unable to discover 
among the followers of that worthy any 
lawyer fit for such an office as judge of 
the Supreme Court. Such men do not 
keep, such company. But he might 
have gone outside the committee which 
condemned Maynard. His confining his 
second choice to one of its members 
shows that he means to fight, and in 
fighting he will have all that is best in 
the community at his back. As a gene- 
ral rule the community sides with the 
President in contests with the Senate. 
Mr. Cleveland has won one such fight, 
when the Senate demanded the papers 
on which he made his removals, al- 
though he had the most respectable 


members of the Senate, such men as 
Mr. 
against 


for instance, arrayed 
With nothing now to 


Edmunds 
him. 





fear but the opposition of such non 
descripts as Hill and Murphy, the Popu 
lists, and the young adventurers who 
have been sent up by the mining and 
pastoral States of the far West, his even 
tual triumph seems pretty sure. But, 
win or lose, the fight is a good one. It 
is not simply a fight for the confirma- 
tion of a good nomination. It is a fight 
for good government, for good judges, 
good laws, for political purity, and the 
fair fame of the American people. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE 


PULPIT. 


THE 


Mr. Royce has been getting well be- 
labored for his article in the January 
Forum on ‘‘ The Decline of the American 
Pulpit.” A great many occupants of 
that pulpit, who, like the Rev. Amos 
Barton, have the opinion, though not the 
sensation, of great power, have arisen to 
let their own persons refute his alleged 
decline, and the religious press has been 
giving him buffets with brotherly una- 
nimity. We ourselves have thought his 
article open to pretty serious criticism, 
though not in the line followed by his 
clerical censors. For example, he begins 
by attributing the decline to the lack of 
‘‘trained men’”’ in the ministry, and 
ends by telling the ‘‘ training schools’’ 
that they are responsible for the same 
decline. What he really meant is proba- 
bly better indicated in the figures given 
in the Independent by President Fisher 
of Hanover College, which show how 
very small a proportion of theological 
students comes from the leading colleges 
of the country. 

But the whole controversy seems to us 
a profitless one, because it is so largely 
a dispute about words. Mr. Royce’s ‘‘ de- 
cline’’ was a fatally red rag. If he had 
contented himself with pointing out the 
great changes which have come over the 
Protestant pulpit in the last thirty years, 
and refused to call those changes either 
a decline or an improvement, we think 
he would have fared better. At any 
rate, he could have kept himself more 
closely in touch with fact, and could 
have written with less warmth and been 
replied to with less wrath. For there 
can be no doubt, in the mind of one 
with an unprejudiced eye on the de- 
velopment of church life in the United 
States, that the pulpit has undergone 
a sweeping metamorphosis within a 
generation. We do not see why this 
may not be recognized with entire 
good nature, and without calling bad 
names on either side. The intellectual 
ability or the piety of the clergy of 
to-day need not be dragged into the 
question at all, and the whole thing may 
be resolved into the query whether the 
changed conditions and demands of the 
congregations have not, in fact, produc- 
ed a changed type of the clergy. 


Just here, we think, is where Mr. 





Royce made a fundamental mistake in 
assuming that the kind of preacher the 
people want to-day is a‘ seer,’’ a man 
of ‘spiritual eyesight,’’ a“ poet in the 
poise of his mind.’’ Taking the average 
congregation in the older parts of the 
country, this would be far from the fact. 
Such ‘“‘a prophet of the soul’ as he has 
in his mind’s eye represents, rather, 
the unpopular and disappearing type, 
which is being replaced by quite an 
other. The best way to find out the kind 
of preachers the people want is to ask 
what kind they have. They get what 
they want in the long run, and we may 
be sure that the most successful minis- 
ters of the present come nearest the 
ideal of the present. 

What, then, are the principal qualities 
demanded and exemplified in the suc- 
cessful clergymen of the day? We 
should put the social qualities first of 
all. Church people want a pastor who 
is thoroughly acquainted with all the 
proprieties and amenities of life, who is 
as much at ease in a parlor as in a pul- 
pit, who can meet them and their friends 
on terms of social equality, and never 
give them occasion to blush for him. 
Then they are more and more coming to 
insist upon surrounding church services 
with an air of quiet decorum. They 
would simply shudder at one of Mr. 
Royce’s prophets, blurting out all sorts 
of unpleasant and ill-bred truths. Some 
crusty old fellow has said that all 
preaching is essentially bad manners. 
It may have been once, but we have 
changed all that. ‘‘ Doctrinal preach- 
ing’’ has gone, mainly because it is not 
‘‘good form.’’ Dr. Shedd laments its 
disappearance, but his complaints are as 
nothing to what would be heard from 
the congregations if it were to reappear 
again. But it will not, nor will the fa- 
mous doctrinal preachers of other days, 
who were invisible through the week 
and incomprehensible on Sunday. 

Next in order comes executive talent. 
The modern church is a complex busi- 
ness requiring administrative ability of 
a high order. More and more of this is 
coming to be required of the minister. 
Let one take up the ‘‘ year-book”’ of a 
city church, with its ramified charita- 
ble and educational and missionary in- 
terests, and he will see what a head for 
business the clergyman in charge of it 
must have. The vast property adminis- 
tered by Trinity parish or the Collegiate 
Reformed Churches in this city is, of 
course, exceptional. yet it suggests the 
kind of work that falls upon the minis- 
try at the present day. What would a 
prophet do if plumped down at a table 
with a lot of intricate accounts and 
tough business problems thrust in his 
face ? He would rather tackle Jezebel 
or the prophets of Baal twenty times 
over. 

It makes little difference whether we 
call the changes in the pulpit which 
these inexorable demands have brought 
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decline or advance 
fact, to 


is all the while becoming 


about a an They 


amount, mn a transformation 


which more 


complete. How it works in individual 
cases may be inferred from a colloquy 
tf 


them a clergyman, ten years after gradu- 


between two college classmates, one ¢ 


ation. They were comparing notes about 
intellectual growth and their opportuni 
ties for it, and the clergyman said grim 
ly: ‘‘ You will see at once how much 
wiser I am thanin college when I tell you 
that I have since gone to two or three 
hundred afternoon teas, have played five 
hundred sets of tennis with the daugh 
ters of my parishioners, have attended 
many scores of receptions, and gossiped 
three hours on an average at each, have 
presided at a thousand or two meetings 
of trustees and boards, circulated a cou 
ple of hundred subscription papers, and 
built three churches, two chapels, and a 
rectory. Ineed only add,’’ he conclud 
ed, ‘‘ that in my church the wild Western 
sign, ‘Don’t shoot the organist, for he is 
doing his best,’ has been transferred from 
the organ -loft to the pulpit.”’ 


MARTIAL LAW IN SICILY 


ITALY, January 11, ISM. 

SICILY is in a state of.siege, under martial 
law, and assuredly there is no sadder heart in 
Italy to-day than Crispi’s. He who contribut- 
ed so largely in 1848-9 and in 1860 to liberate 
his native island from the Bourbon: be who, 
for years afterwards, remained in the breach 
to obtain justice, to promote education, to co- 
ver the island with railroads, ports, and har 
bors; he who was foremost in the hospitals of 
Palermo during the cholera scourge—after ex- 
hausting every effort to pacify the populations, 
pledging himself and his colleagues to intro- 
duce measures for the redress of grievances, 
for the transfer of taxes from the have-nots to 
the haves—has been at last compelled, in the 
presence of downright crime, to demand the 
King’s sanction for the exceptional measures 
necessary for the safety of life, for the protec- 
tion of state officers in the exercise of their 
duties, for the restoration of order. 

When I last wrote, the agitation was contin- 
ed to the peasants and miners who, enrolled in 
their Fasci, had obtained a certain amount of re- 
lief in the form of contracts with their masters, 
which, if they did not secure ‘‘a living wage.” 
insured a net gain, so says Signor Colajanni, 
of five millions during the present year. Sud- 
denly and violently a fresh agitation was set 
an foot against the local taxes, especially 
against the octroi (the tax on consumption), 
against the hearth tax, and the surtax laid by 
the communes on the income tax paid by the 
heads of families. It began in Monreale, 
whence in 1866 the malefactors, incited by the 
monks, friars, and clericals, descended on 
Palermo, all unprepared because the prefect 
and the head of the police refused to believe in 
the warnings of those who best knew the in 
tentions of the ‘‘black party,” and for a week 
the city was given over to the miscreants, who 
burnt and pillaged, destroyed public and pri 
vate buildings, broke up the statues of 
baldi and the King ; and because the Marquis 
di Rudini, then mayor of Palermo, headed the 
national guard and fought valiantly against 
the crew of savages, they burnt his palace to 
the ground, his father dying in consequence 
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and his wife escaping with bare life. One fact 





in the Monreale episode of December, 18a. it 
is Onl¥ just to note: evervwhere the Fase: had 
exerted themselves to maintain ordet Some 
of the members, admitted to the communal 


councils, had the people well in band The 


taxes are unjust,” said they ; ‘* we know this, 
we are drawing up ascheme for abating the 
most obnoxious ones; but, since you have 
elected us, you must trust and allow us to 
choose our own methods and the opportune 


time With the exception of some renegades, 
most of the leaders did sincerely believe that 
‘the 


especially as the rela 


Crispi's ministry would radically reform 
incidence of taxation.” 
tions between the premier and Colajanni have 
been growing ever more cordial; indeed, Crispi 
to the 


urgent needs and possibilities, while Sydney 


consulted his quondam foe as most 
Sonnino and Boselli, ministers of the treasury 


and of agriculture, were known to be engaged 
in drawing up various schemes for the taxa 
tion of 


duction 


uncultivated land and for the 
ot 
and tenant 

The state of \t 
tirst the people of Palermo were alarmed, be 
to 


against famine, to withdraw their deposits from 


intro 
legal contracts between landlord 


siege is a very mild one 


gan lay in provisions as a precaution 


the savings banks, to close their shops, and to 
But, on the 


following day, everything returned to a nor- 
mal state, the citizens 


shut themselves in their houses 
being reassured in view 
of the fact that only riots were to be sup 
Colajanni had 
Morra di Lavriano, who consented to 


pressed. an interview with 


Gren his 
issue, by telegram, of a proclamation to the 
* laborers of Sicily,” which had an instanta 
in inducing the real laborers to 
do their best to impede the 
they had had no hand in promoting 


‘In the name of all my companions in 
faith,” runs Colajanni’s manifesto, * I implor 
you to preserve absolute calm, to avoid what 
soever may lead to a useless shedding of blood 

a misfortune always—and which now can 
only aggravate the condition of the laborers 
Let your pacific and calm attitude demon 
strate the uselessness of all repressive mea 
sures, Once the disorders are at an end, the 
pledge of the Government exists to redress 
that portion of your grievances whose ex 
istence it acknowledges. You must await the 
promised redress, and trust that the measures 
adopted may suftice to overcome the resistance 


neous influence 


disorders which 














of the local camaril/e who coalesce to main 
tain the present injustice, and to recogniz 
your rights, hitherto despised. The condi 
tions of the moment impose this line of con 
duct: whosoever gives you contrary advice isa 
traitor.” 

These words, which the real leaders of the 
people have read to the illiterate peasants and 
miners, have been magical; the fact that Cola- 
janni and Crispi are reconciled gives great 
hopes that tl Ving grievances of the Si 
lians will be redressed: and while Sonninoe, the 
one man on the tinent who knows the true 
conditions of the pe ind the miners, is at 
work on his land Crispi is studving the 
possible isures for removing tl aviest of 
the ns, namely, the tax on consumption 

It w 1 requir re space than vou could 
ufford to explain all the horrors of this tax on 

ll the | ltalv it especially on the 
Si ansand Sardinians. When the first rulers 

Italv had the nation by their violent 

ilizat when the landowners and land te 





nd tax in advance, then 





the wiseacres bethought themselves of a tax on 
a broad basis grist tax and the tax on con- 
sumpt th t satisfied with using this 
as a source of state revenue, they allowed the 
nés to put on a surfax. This tax, which 

ST ught in sixty millions to the state 
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Italv, where the workingmen take pw 
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surtaxes on land and on houses 
that is—whereas they have tanxe ‘ ‘ 
paratively light hand tl xl 
the Aave-nothings. Thus, | \ 
almost exactly the same population as S 
lays on twelve millions; Lombardy, w ‘ 
extra half million of inhabitant tw 
lions also; Venetia, wit! va ‘ 
lion less of inhabitants, seven 1 . 
Sicily pays twenty-two n is amda ‘ 
the hearth tax, which is se t \ 
poorest, amounting ¢t in eXtra tw 
Nor do these figures explain t! 
of the system The try 

‘losed " and ** ope oO — 
tribute in different proportions 
nal tax Take Venetia at | t ow 
the « vuntry districts are } ute ‘ ‘ 
lages and farmhouses Phe t i sa 
peasants paiva tax when they k ‘ 
such articles as they have to purchas tow 
as there is a tax on retail business 
grind and eat their own rnint s ‘ 
bread, maccar ope ta \ kK 
home-made wit ntaxed, they ea ‘ 
their eggs and vegeta . x «> t 
though t and Yes 
indeed, they manage t 1k 
in Sicily t t a a s 
peasants, {she na ya 
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be ing 


Palermo 


government puts on an tax 


outside the gate of two lire The commune of 
Palermo, not content with putting a tax of 15 
per cent. on the actual price of corn, lays it on 


that price and the Government tax added t 


gether. so that it brings the tax up to 24 


The y ypue 
* beans and greens” live on bread and paste; 


per 


ent poor 


who eat anything but 


hence all the weight of this unjust impost falls 


on them As it is in Palermo, so it is every 
where, because the signori in the municipal 
ouncils never put a surtax on land until they 


have exhausted all the 
and fuocatico It 


Colajanni alludes in his manifesto 


the octroi 
that 


resources of 


is to these camarille 
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To refer again to Piedmont as compared to 
Sicily: in the former province the surtax on 
land is thirteen millions, in the island of Sicily 
it is but five millions. The ability of the Gov- 
ernment will be shown in removing these ab- 
normal facts, in adjusting the incidence of 
taxation. It must bring the landholders toa 
sense of their duty. The owners of land in 
Sicily have trebled their rents since 1840, when 
the last census was taken; they have doubled 
them, as Orlando Ruggiero shows, during the 
last twenty years. Contrast this with the con- 
dition of the ‘distressed landlords” and the 
‘*perplexed farmers” in England, who, owing 
to American and Australian competition, find 
“horn and corn” -unremunerative, and you 
will see how the condition of land tenure in 
Sicily is responsible for all the evils under 
which the poor toiling masses groan. Sonnino, 
in his great work, the ‘ Peasants in Italy,’ af- 
firmed that there was no remedy save to 
‘bring the landlords into direct contact with 
the tillers of the soil, abolishing the middle- 
men.” If he can succeed in doing this, he will 
have proved himself one of the greatest states- 
men that Italy has possessed in ancient or mo- 
dern times. But to succeed he must wait for 
the dissolution of the present Parliament. 
Then Crispi must go to the country on the 
programme of economical and social reform; 
he must prevent and punish all interference 
with the liberty of elections, and then he will 
be sure to have a strong, firm working majori- 
ty—not a bought mob who will leave him in 
the lurch, but the representatives of the peo- 
ple who toil, who suffer, and can now not bear 
an additional feather’s weight on their bent 
and burdened backs. There are plenty of re- 
sources left in the country. As Bodio showed 
in his pamphlet on the progress of Italy during 
the last twenty-five years, an immense amount 
of wealth escapes taxation. Luxury is ever on 
the increase; feasts and banquets are the order 
of theday. At the present moment, starving 
Syracuse spends 25,000 lire to féte Prince 
Thomas, who is a very quiet, unpretending 
gentleman, even as Caltanissetta spent 80,000 
lire on the adornment of one hall in the muni- 
cipality for the reception of the King and 
Queen in 1880, to the great regret of the sove- 
reigns and of the public. In short, monarchy 
and representative institutions are on their 
trial as they have never been since the days 
of 1870, when there was hesitation about going 
into Rome or sending an army to the assistance 
of the Emperor Napoleon. If the monarch 
and his patriotic advisers can induce the 
wealthy, landed, and capitalist classes to alle- 
viate the burdens of the masses, they may yet 
have a long term of life. But if not, depend 
upon it, the people will reverse Cattaneo’s ulti- 
matum to the Austrians who threatened to 
starve the inhabitants of Milan, ‘‘ As well die 
of hunger as by hanging,” and will say, ‘‘ As 
well be shot as starved.” The present return 
to order in Sicily is obtained by the terror of 
the ‘‘black party” lest they be found out to 
be the instigators of the riots, and by the 
efforts of the people who believe in Crispi and 
in most of his colleagues in their resolve to re- 
lieve their burdens and to liberate them from 
their domestic tyrants. If they should be de- 
luded and deceived, then indeed no one would 
dare to prophesy the results to Sicily and to 
Italy as a whole. J. W. M. 





IN THE BALEARIC ISLES.—VI. 
Manon, December, 1893. 


WHEN we announced our intention of going 
to Menorca, our friends in Mallorca shrugged 
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their shoulders as if caprice alone could prompt 
such a journey. The distance between the 
capital cities of the sister islands is only a 
night’s sail, yet thereseems to be little inter- 
course between them, save in the way of com- 
merce; their mutual relation to the central 
government at Madrid being the rather per- 
functory tie that binds them together. Why 
Mallorca should have been so bountifully en- 
dowed with a rich soil, happy climate, and 
grand landscape features, while to her neigh- 
bor were given ascanty soil and meagre aspect, 
only those deep in the secrets of the gods can 
tell. Whether this great disparity in the 
physical aspect of the two islands would be 
complemented by noticeable differences in the 
character of the inhabitants, we were curious 
to see. 

We chose the most inconvenient route to 
Mahon, via Alcudia, as it promised a greater 
diversity of experiences. From Palma through 
vineyards and pretty hamlets to Empalme the 
way was familiar; but from there a branch 
road skirted the southern base of the Sierra, 
bringing into view strikingly bold, individual 
crags, with ruined watch-towers that mark a 
period of eternal vigilance. At La Puebla, the 
termination of the railroad, we were to take 
diligence to Alcudia, about six miles distant, 
and from there the steamer to Mabon. The 
diligence proved to be a high two-wheeled 
peasant’s cart, with rope bottom and woven- 
hemp sides, and with scanty room for six per- 
sons; the baggage being tied in a precarious 
fashion behind. But no scarlet-coated High- 
land coachman was ever more autocratic than 
our olive-skinned islander, who for livery wore 
his calico shirt outside his trousers, and, on our 
suggesting a more secure adjustment of our 
belongings, waved us away with such a lordly 
air that we meekly clambered up to our seats. 
Our fellow-passengers were peasants, with the 
exception of a Mahonese artisan returning to 
his home in high spirits, whose lively sallies 
frequently upset the habitual gravity of his 
neighbors. In almost any other country we 
should have attributed this exuberance to the 
influence of the ‘flowing bowl,” but we have 
yet to see a case of intoxication among these 
temperate people. We have been told by a 
resident of a quarter of a century, who has 
visited every town and village in the islands, 
that the only drunkenness he has ever seen has 
been among sailors belonging to foreign ships 
temporarily in port. 

Our primitive diligence had the merit of 
lightness, and we sped past fields hedged with 
reeds and aloes, and by the Albufera, half 
veiled in thin, blue smoke, once a vast, noxious 
marsh, now, through English energy and in- 
telligence, dyked and drained, and converted 
into an exceedingly fertile tract, divided into 
small holdings. Just beyond is Alcudia, wear- 
ing the melancholy aspect of bygone pros- 
perity, and bearing the empty title of ‘‘ city,” 
the superlative ‘‘fidelisima” having been be- 
stowed upon it by Charles V. for its allegiance 
to him during certain domestic troubles. We 
were glad to leave its close, lane-like streets, 
and pass out between the massive double walls, 
now crumbling to decay, and through the old 
gateway to the road that leads to the port, 
where a refreshing breeze blew in from the 
sea. Itis a pity that these towns and villages 
should remain cramped in narrow quarters, 
now that the Moors are under guard in Africa 
and the Barbary pirates have become regene- 
rated or have found other occupations. 

At the head of the straggling line of half-a- 
dozen houses fronting the bay was ouf modest 
little fonda, whose principal room served as 
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bar, reception, and family dining-room. There 
was none of that delightful bustle which, in an 
English inn, for example, always follows the 
advent of travellers and calls up such pleasant 
anticipations. Our hostess moved about with 
depressing deliberation, and we had begun to 
despair of supper when we were asked if we 
liked fish. Meanwhile our gay Mahonese, after 
inviting every one to drink with him (which 
invitation was politely declined, according to 
custom), took a guitar, and, seating himself in 
the open doorway, through which we could see 
the moonlight trembling on the waters of the 
bay, sang several spirited ballads. After an- 
other long delay supper was announced, and 
consisted of three courses of fish. Our host 
waited upon us in unconventional shirtsleeves 
and sombrero, but the table was graced with 
snowy napkins, a refinement we have some- 
times found counted among the ‘‘extras” in de- 
corous England. 

A tidy chamber invited us to sleep, and the 
soft notes of the guitar were fast luring us into 
the fascinating unknown, when we were quick- 
ly recalled by the expostulatory tones of a 
drove of pigs. The pig is one of the chief ex- 
ports of Mallorca, and, fed royally on figs, 
carobs, and sweet acorns, when transformed 
into crackling does not need for sauce even the 
gentle Elia’s famous dissertation. But in tran- 
sit it is quite another thing. For more than half 
acentury pigs and passengers, the former some- 
times numbering hundreds, have jostled one 
another on the same boat, almost shared the 
same cabin. The Spaniard muffles himself in 
his cloak, and shuts out as well as he can the 
noisome odors and incessant squealing, but his 
proverbial patience has long since passed the 
border line of virtue. The pigs, more enter- 
prising, have recently made use of the public 
press to protest against being obliged to share 
the gangplank with the passengers. Their suc- 
cess leads all those who go down to the sea 
from Mallorca to pray devoutly that they may 
soon demand a separate ship. 

As we were rowed out to meet the steamer 
from Barcelona, we could just distinguish, in 
the early light, the outlines of the mountains 
that come down to the bay of Alcudia and 
which help to form its beautiful port. The 
pigs had already embarked, and, their number 
being limited, the miseries of the turbulent 
channel that rushes between the two islands, 
were not unnecessarily augmented. <A furious 
gale drove us to the southward so that we did 
not see the low-lying coast-line of Menorca 
until within two hours of reaching Mahon. 
The rather narrow entrance to this port has 
the effect of a mean hall in a noble dwelling, 
for the harbor is three miles long and widens 
inwards, containing so many capacious inlets 
formed by the indentations of the low hills 


which hem it in, that the boast of the Mahonese, 


of its capacity to shelter ‘‘ all the squadrons of 
the world” seems easy of belief. The ruins 
of Fort San Felipe, at the water’s edge to the 
left of the entrance, are memorials of the 
fatuity with which humanity follows prece- 
dents. Built by Charles V. and strengthened 
by subsequent rulers, captured and thrice lost 
by the English, after heroic defence, the lesson 
was at last learned, and La Mola, just opposite, 
a miniature Gibraltar, formed by nature for 
the defence of the harbor, is now covered with 
massive fortifications, still in process of en- 
largement. An immense lazaretto, the largest 
in Spain, has provided the means of purifica- 
tion for thousands of ships from the Levant. 
Vessels of different nationalities were at an- 
chor ‘‘ under observation,” and as close as pos- 
sible to the yellow flags which defined their 
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limits lay small boats, whose occupants were 
relieving the tedium of their confinement by 
fishing. About midway of the harbor we 
passed a small island, having a sanguinary 
history; it is now the site of a large military 
hospital. The arsenal at Villacirlos, the vil- 
lage on the south side of the bay, the George- 
town of the English, and the navy-yard on the 
north, complete the warlike aspect of the ap- 
proach to a city raised under martial auspices, 
Mahon being the ancient Portus Magonis, 
founded 452 B. c. by the Carthaginian general 
Magon, supposed to have been the brother of 
the great Hannibal. 

The city rises irregularly on natural ter- 
races of rock worn into deep fissures and dyed 
a tawny red by the action of sea and air. Its 
buildings, all white, are of a nondescript archi- 
tecture without individual beauty, but in the 
transparent atmosphere this whiteness pro- 
duces an airy, luminous effect. The steep 
streets are clean, some roughly paved with the 
native rock, and there is a welcome absence 
of the subtle odor that haunts the streets of 
Palma. As in Palma, the ground floors of many 
of the dwellings are given up to the pursuit 
of various trades, and the family life grouped 
about the carpenter or shoemaker bench makes 
a pleasant picture. There are no traces of the 
Saracens in Mahon, no remains of their pic- 
turesque architecture, and we missed the 
glimpses into charming patios, with gardens 
beyond, so frequent in Palma. Rows of prim, 
closely shuttered dwellings—attributed to Eng- 
lish influence—succeed one another with mel- 
ancholy monotony. A lively genius, however, 
seems to preside over the town. In place of 
the mournful notes which in Palma always 
suggest the vanquished Moors, gay operatic 
airs enliven the streets. Even the refrain of 
El Sereno has a merry lilt as, with excess of 
zeal, he calls forth the early hours. The wick- 
ets in the doors, too, have an air of coquetry, 
which the chance sight of a demure face 
framed within does not belie. The variety of 
social types representing a mixed inheritance 
gives piquancy to the street scenes, while a 
nautical flavor is added by the universal cus- 
tom of carrying parcels in handkerchiefs, 
knotted sailor-fashion. Spanish costumes have 
given place to modern fashions, though with 
certain graceful modifications. Whatever 
traces of British occupation a prolonged stay 
might discover, they do not lie on the surface. 
We have rarely heard English spoken, but a 
sign, ‘‘ Marshall’s Coffee House,” over a door 
on the way to Villacdirlos suggests old-time 
English good cheer. The noticeable absence 
of posters picturing a rampant bull led to the 
agreeable discovery that Menorca has advanc- 
ed far enough in civilization to leave behind 
the barbarous amusement of bull-baiting. A 
spirit of unaffected kindliness seems to ani- 
mate the people, which affects the stranger 
happily. Of the public buildings little can be 
said. The Church of Santa Maria possesses a 
grand organ, perhaps the finest in Spain, 
which can be heard on Sundays at high mass. 
There is an attempt at a museum, and a small 
but excellent public library occupies a portion 
of one of the old convents, and is in charge of 





an intelligent librarian, enthusiastic in his | 


work. Through the courtesy of the owner, 
Senor Pons y Soler, we had the pleasure of ex- 
amipning a rare and interesting collection of 
antiquities, evidences of various civilizations 
that have peopled Menorca. 

Walking about the western outskirts of the 
town, we came upon a fine highway bordered 
with pines. As a rapidly driven vehicle ap 
proached we were surprised at hearing a per- 
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emptory request to “stop.” This exclamation 
belonged to a very limited fund of English 
which, with the conveyance, was placed at our 


service for a drive to San Luis, a village | 


‘*limpisimo,” some four miles distant. Even 
in Holland ‘ the cleanest of villages ” do not 
always live up to their reputation, but as we 
had never seen a village answering to that de 
scription in the Baleares, we accepted. Scarce- 
ly were we seated when our driver, with an 
indescribable air, asked if we were * milors.” 
Our reply did not seem to lessen the elation 
which radiated from his whole person, and 
threatened to make our tour of San Luis 
rather embarrassing. We walked up one 
street and down the other of this curious place, 
where not only the walls, roofs, and chimneys 
of the dwellings, but outbuildings, fences, and 
sidewalks were covered with a dazzling coat 
of lime. The children’s backs bore evidence of 
the freshness of the application, for it was 
Sunday, and the day before had witnessed the 
weekly frenzy with which the women of San 
Luis endeavor to banish every vestige of 
grateful color. Here and there, however, a 
green bough leaned against a house, or a bril 
liant pomegranate hung over a garden wall in 
a detiant way; but the streets were treeless, 
and, under the keen sunshine of this semi 
tropic zone, no mortal eyes could bear such 
brightness unflinching. As ai consequence, 
every man, woman, and child in the place 
Yet, in spite of this painful neat 
ness, San Luis was not unattractive. The 
odor of sanctity diffused by this superlative 
cleanliness accorded with the peaceful Sun 
day-morning atmosphere, but did not pre 
vent the manifestation of that spontaneous 
gayety which is one charm of the native cha 
racter. 
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We had the pleasure of sailing down the har 
bor, one balmy afternoon, with a native and 
long-time resident of Mahon, who as a boy had 
sailed on the old Jronsides, and had spent his 
early manhood in Massachusetts. The Yan 
kee accent which he still retained called up 
homely pictures of domestic cheer under far 
different skies; and his reminiscences of the 
heroic times of Garrison and Phillips, and the 
bright ideals which he still cherished of out 
democratic institutions, had the effeet of pro 
phecy, and banished the dark pictures con 
jured up by modern politics. Our friend 1e- 
verted to the days when Mahon was our Me 
diterranean naval station, and spoke of the 
friendly recollections of Americans entertained 
by the people of the island. Admiral Farra 
gut often visited here during his midshipman 
days, but probably his wildest dreams never 
pictured his returning in after years to be the 
recipient of a popular ovation. 

Only a mile or so southward from Mabon, at 
Trabuco, 
ments in which Menorca abounds, and which 


we came upon those primitive monu 


have given rise to so much wonder and specu 
lation as to their origin and purpese. The T 
stones, so called from their shape, were sup 
posed to have been heathen altars, and various 
theories were advanced concerning the sacrifi 
cial victims. But more recent investigations 
wint to their probable more utilitarian use as 
the central supperts for the roofs of mega 
lithic edifices. Imagine a single block of stone 
18 inches thick and 7 feet broad, rising upright 
9 feet above the ground and supporting a hori 
zontal slab measuring 12 feet in length by 5 in 
width, and 2 feet thick. It is easy to form a 
meatal diagram of so simple a structure, but it 
must be seen to ungerstand the powerful effect 
its isolated massiveness produces upon the ima- 


gination Ad_acent are usually circular tu 


| 


> 


muli built of enormous stones, occasionally 
roughly shaped, and sometimes containing 


rude interior staircases and chambers They 


are known as talayots, from afa/aya, or wateh 
tower Around them are the remains of an 
cient towns, rudely built of massive stones, 


most of them prostrate, but enough remaini: 
to mark the form of the dwellings, and th 
Whole surrounded by protecting walls f 
which a few remain in wonderful preserva 
tion 


From the talayot we overlooked a wid 


sweep of country. The first impression was 
ne of melancholy small barren-looking 
fiehis encircled by high stone walls and con 
taining two or three fig or olive trees, som 

times but a single tree, also surrounded by a 
wall, both for protection and asa ready means 
of disposing of this embarrassing crop of stones 
outside these enclosures, trees with tops bent 


almost to the ground by the force of the preva 


lent north wind and with branches thickset 


and twisted together, while scattered here a1 
there over the almost lev , are t ‘ 
talavots that have kept watch for unknow 
|; ages Phen the whimsical aspect takes poses 
sion of one, and there ts a fascination im ¢ 
fantastic, wind swept trees and myster 
heaps of stones which the most stuiling beaut 
soinetimies falls to etercise Ss ty 





THE GREEK REVIVAL IN) PARIS 


CIVILIZATION lives by contrasts. At the very 


moment when we are intraducing onthe Prenel 





sta iinavian drama, and trving to be 
con iwith Lbsen, there isa revival of 
the and it ts plaved not v 
at the t is pin Veal at om tthe 
most popular theat f the Boulevard, called 
the Renaissan the French Theatre, w 
have Oedipe Roi” and Antigone,” at th 


Renaissance we have Racine’s ‘* Phédm 
‘Oedipus Rex” is perhaps the most perfect 
irama that was ever written; the emotion is 


created by the most natural means, and grow 
- 


est point it can attain. It is the most tragical 
expression that has ever been found of the 
uggle of man against destiny, against fatal 


uxi fortune of 1* YSENS 


tv We have now the 


ing an actor who plays the part of Cedipus with 
a perfection which borders at times on sublin 

tv The name of Mounet-Sully will probably 
be remembered as long as the name of Talma 
Mounet-Nully is a conscientious actor, an artist: 
he is modest, and I am told that he receives 
advice better than anv other of the comedians 
of the French Theatre He is tall and hand 
some, and has the most harmonious and sono 
rous voice; he was born for tragedy or the he- 
roic drama. He has sometimes been tried in 
modern comedies, but it is almost painful to 
see him in a vulgar part; he was made to move 
among heroes and demigods, or in the fantas- 
tic domain of the imagination. There is in 
him a certain sort of exaltation which carries 
him along, and which has become natural to 
him. He is never so perfect as when he plays 
a part which seems almost out of the limits of 
humanity. I have been told by Englishmen 
who had seen Hamlet played by the best actors 
that Mounet-Sully surpasses them all in his 
conception of this most extraordinary charac 
ter. Even in a French translation, he has con- 
trived to do full justice to Shakspere. It is 
impossible to be more pathetic, more dreamy, 
more melancholy. Mounet-Sully seems all the 
time on the uncertain border of reason and 
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madness: he leaves our mind constantly per- 
plexed, He is never coarse or vulgar; he is al 
ways the Prince Hamlet; there is in him an 
innate nobility of gesture, of movement, of 
voice. 

It is a curious fact that Mounet-Sully has 
achieved his greatest triumphs in parts like 
this, or like Hernani, which is almost unnatu- 
ral. Wecan hardly think now of Victor Hu- 
go's beautiful drama without thinking of 
Mounet-Sully and of Sarah Bernhardt, in the 
happy days when Sarah Bernhardt played 
Dotia Sol and Mounet-Sully played Hernani, 
and when Victor Hugo could have before his 
eyes the most poetical reflection of his own 
thoughts. Mounet-Sully was much admired also 
in the part of Nero in ‘‘ Britannicus”; he repre- 
sented well the young tyrant, in bis first struggles 
with Agrippina, when the monster which was 
in him had not yet shown all its horror, when 
it was, so to speak, growing from hour to hour. 
But his great triumph of late years has been 
in ‘‘ Oedipe Roi,” where he appeared in all the 
majesty of the Greek tragedy. The transla- 
tion of Sophocles by Lacroix is as good as 
a translation can be; it is in French verse, and 
the verses are very fine. 

The same cannot be said of the translation 
of ‘‘ Antigone,” which was made more than 
twenty years ago by Meurice and Vacque- 
rie. The verses are often flat, and sometimes 
coarse and vulgar, and the language is in pain- 
ful contrast with the situations. This ‘‘ Anti- 
gone” has very recently been revived at the 
French Theatre. Mounet-Sully plays in it the 
part of Creon, the King of Thebes; he plays it 
with his usual force, and 1 might say magnifi- 
cence of expression, but it is impossible to take 
as much interest in ‘‘ Antigone” as in ‘‘ Oedipe 
Roi.” All the incidents of the drama turn upon 
a point which cannot touch us as much as it 
did the ancients. The struggle between the 
King and Antigone over the forbidden burial 
of her brother has not much to interest a mo- 
dern mind; we can understand only with some 
difficulty Creon’s fury and the dreadful punish- 
ment which he inflicts on Antigone, whom he 
orders to be buried alive. We cannot imagine 
any better the sudden change which comes 
over him when he discovers that his son, who 
is in love with Antigone, has joined her. 

The authors and the director of the French 
Theatre have given us this tragedy in order to 
make what they believe a complete restora- 
tion of the Greek theatre. We have in it a 
real chorus, represented by a number of old 
men who sing in unison. The stage is double, 
having two stories; the chorus, the people, 
move on the lower story, and a double stair- 
case allows access to the upper story, on which 
we see a temple, and on which move and talk 
the principal actors, Creon, Antigone, ete. 
When Antigone is condemned by Creon, she 
comes down the staircase and makes an appeal 
to the people; but the chorus is inexorable. 
All the details have been studied with the 
greatest care; and the temple, which is built of 
brick and wood, has been copied from a draw- 
ing in the ‘ History of Greek Architecture,’ a 
very learned work by M. Chipiez. The music 
pretends to be Greek music. It was composed 
by Saint-Saéns, and is very monotonous and 
dull; moreover, it is almost impossible to un- 
derstand what the chorus is saying, though 
this is essential to the drama. Altogether, 
this reconstruction of a Greek theatre has not 
been a very happy experiment, though Creon 
played his part with great majesty and dig- 
nity, and though Mademoiselle Bartet, dressed 
like a Tanagra figurine, enveloped in graceful 
veils, gave very poetic expression to Antigone. 





It is idle to hope to give ona French stage a 
real reconstruction of the Greek theatre. Men 
like Corneille and Racine did not care much 
for what we now call ‘local color.” They fol- 
lowed strictly the law of the three unities of 
Aristotle, and one of these unities is unity of 
place. There is no change of the decoration in 
the classic tragedy ; the mind ought not to be 
too much amused by material details and to be 
drawn away from the dialogue, from the in- 
tellectual part of the drama. 

I have spoken at length of Mounet-Sully ; I 
must say something of his brother Paul 
Mounet, who is also playing at the French The- 
atre. He was tried first in inferior parts, but 
he has lately revealed himself as a great actor. 
He is just now playing the part of Titus in 
Racine’s tragedy of ‘‘ Bérénice” in a manner 
which is truly remarkable. It is a pity that he 
is not as handsome as his brother, but he has 
the same sonorous voice, and I have never seen 
an actor wear the Roman toga and the impe- 
rial purple with so great majesty. Talma 
must have looked so when he was applauded 
by Napoleon. The tragedy of ‘*‘Bérénice” is one 
of the finest of Racine’s; his marvellous talent 
found an admirable field in a subject which to 
others would haveseemed too sterile. An ancient 
historian has told the story in very few words: 
‘* Titus reginam Berenicen, cui etiam nuptias 
pollicitus ferebatur, ab urbe dimisit invitus 
invitam.” How wonderful is the laconism of 
the Latin language. What long struggles are 
contained in these three words, ‘ dimisit in- 
vitus invitam.” Titus loves Berenice, he 
loved her before he was chosen Emperor by 
the Senate, but the Roman law is inexorable. 
Cesar cannot marry a Queen. The old republi- 
can hatred of kings has survived the republic; 
the Roman people will not for a moment admit 
that a Cesar should marry another than a Ro- 
man; it looks upon an Oriental queen as the 
populace of London would look upon some In- 
dian princess. Berenice loves Titus, she loved 
him before he became Emperor, and now she is 
told that she cannot become his wife. She is 
angry at first, but after a while she submits to 
the inevitable; she cares as much for the glory 
of Titus as Titus can himself; she will leave 
Rome and return to Palestine—‘‘ dimisit in- 
vitus invitam.” 

What attracted Racine to this theme of 
Berenice and Titus was its very simplicity. He 
had long looked for the subject of a tragedy 
which should be very free from intrigues, from 
crimes and murders, even from incidents. 
The ancients (I mean the Greeks) greatly valued 
this simplicity, and Racine was a great ad- 
mirer of the ancients. It can be truly said that 
in ‘‘Bérénice,” as well as in all the plays of 
Racine, the French language attained the high- 
est pitch of perfection. He represents, as it 
were, the swnmum, what the mathematicians 
call the maximum, of perfection of the French 
in verse, as Mme. de Sévigné and Bossuet rep- 
resent the maximum of perfection in prose. 
Racine had, at times, an extraordinary bold- 
ness. When Titus separates from Bérénice, he 
tells her, in reply to her reproaches, 

“ Heéelas! que vous me déchirez!”’ 
And she answers: 


“Vous étes empereur, seigneur, et vous pleurez!” 


This is exactly what took place between Louis 
XIV. and Mazarin’s niece, Marie Mancini. Ma- 
zarin, sacrificing his own interests to those 
of the state, would not allow young Louis 
XIV., who was in love with Marie Mancini, to 
marry her, and when the segaration took place 
Louis XIV. cried, and she said to him: ‘‘ Vous 
étes roi et vous pleurez!” 








We find Racine again on another stage, very 
inferior tothe French Theatre, the Renaissance, 
now managed by Mme Sarah Bernhardt. | 
went to see her play ‘‘ Phédre” (which alter- 
nates with the ‘‘Dame aux Cameélias”). She 
has not escaped time’s ‘‘irreparable outrage”; 
she is no longer the Phédre whom I saw in 
other times at the French Theatre. Her gold- 
en voice has suffered from uttering the shrieks 
of so many dramas, played in all countries. 
Still, in the milder moments of her part, she 
remains a most poetic and graceful figure. She 
still has that spark of genius which has made 
her incomparable. 
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THE SOCIAL- DEMOCRATIC FEDERA- 
TION AND PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: My friend Mr. H. G. Wilshire has just 
sent me a copy of your journal, containing a 
letter from Mr. W. J. Ashley of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in which occurs the following 
passage on the decay of revolutionary Social- 
Democracy in Europe: ‘‘In England it [this 
decay] is sufficiently indicated by the promi- 
nence of the Fabian Society and the disappear- 
ance from practical politics of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation.” With the Fabian Society 
and its work I have nothing to do. But its 
members have never claimed that they consti- 
tute an organization of Socialists in any sense 
of those words, and I hold a different opinion 
as to its prominence in ‘ practical politics” 
from that held by Mr. Ashley. Certain it is 
that, according to their own confession in a 
recent number of the Fortnightly Review, they 
have failed to influence the ‘practical poli- 
tics” of the Liberal party with which they are 
connected; while the failure of the Progressive 
party on the London County Council, acting 
to a considerable extent under their influence, 
to deal adequately with the pressing social 
problems of this nation-city will, I fear, tell 
greatly in favor of the reactionary party at 
the next elections. 

On the other hand, you will, sir, perhaps, 
allow me to give a few facts in relation to 
the Social-Democratic Federation, which will 
prove to your readers how far we have “ dis- 
appeared” from practical politics : 

(1.) During the past year we have far more 
than doubled the number of our genuine pay- 
ing members, and have also doubled the num- 
ber of our active branches in London and in the 
Provinces. Those who know how exceedingly 
difficult it is to get English workmen—and our 
organization is almost wholly composed of 
workers—to pay for their own politics, will 
understand what an immense advance this be- 
tokens in the fourteenth year of our existence. 

(2.) The Social-Democratic Federation now 
commands all but a majority on the Executive 
of the London Trades Council, and our in- 
fluence is felt more and more each day on that 
body. 

(3.) At the great annual Congress of Trades 
Unions at Belfast last year—the Congress of 
the ‘‘aristocrats of labor ’—we carried a reso- 
lution, by 137 votes against 96, in favor of the 
complete socialization of all the great means 
and instruments of production, distribution, 
and exchange. This theroughgoing, revolu- 
tionary resolution was proposed by James 
Macdonald, one of the oldest members of the 
Social-Democratiec Federation, and seconded 
by Peter Curran, likewise an old member of 
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who left us to work in the New 
I attach the 
very greatest importance to this voting, which 


the S. D. F., 
Unionism, but rejoined last year 


1] have every reason to believe will be aftirmed 
by an increased majority next year, as well as 
to the resolution, likewise carried by Social 
Democratic influence, Committing the trades 
unions to take an active part in politics. This 
they have hitherto refused to do. 

$.) We have at the present moment three 
thoroughgoing revolutionary Social - Demo 
cratic candidates before the constituencies of 
Walworth (London), South Salford, and Burn 
ley; and should have many more if payment 
of election expenses and payment of members 
of Parliament were the law. Even as it is, 
we shall probably be able to run a few more at 
the general election, and there are Socialists 
who, like Keir Hardie, M. P., West Ham, and 
Peter Curran at Barrow in Furness, will have 
our support, though they do not run under our 
direct control. 

(5.) We have placed many members of the 
Federation on 


Social- Democratic municipal 


councils, vestries, school boards, and even 
boards of guardians in different parts of the 
country. In 
standing as a candidate for Parliament against 
both Tory and Liberal, we 


two municipal councillors against the efforts 


Burnley, where I am myself 


have just carried 


of both factions, and in the five wards out of 
thirteen which we contested in this Radical 
stronghold, we polled 1,775 votes; that number 
being 76 more than the Liberals and Radicals 
polled in the same wards. 

All this scarcely reads, | venture to think, 
like ‘tthe disappearance of the Social-Demo 
cratic Federation from practical polities.” | 
may add that John Burns owes his seat for 
Battersea to the work done in that constituency 
by the Social- Democratic Federation, of which 
he was a member and in which organization he 
undoubtedly received his social and political 
education. The last 
Thomas Mann and others. 

In conclusion, I may say that there is not a 


statement is true of 


single practical palliative proposal now before 
the English public which was not first set forth 
and pushed by the Social-Democratic Federa 
tion; while the tremendous work our comrades 
have done this winter on behalf of the unem 
ployed in pursuance of our agitation of the last 
ten years seems to me practical and beneficial 
enough by itself to call for some acknowledg 
Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 

H. M. HyNDMAN 


ment 
) QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, 

LONDON, S. W., January 5, 1St4. 

P. S.—I find that | 
that our journal, Justice, 
ning now for ten years, is printed at our own 
press; that it is edited by a workingman, H 
Quelch, and is largely written by workingmen 
that also, 
ever hitherto. been, it 


have omitted to state 


which has been run 


though larger in size than it has 
is paying its expenses 
without any advertisements. ‘‘ Prominent” as 
the Fabians may be, they have no journal of 
their own whatever: their monthly review, 7 

Day, died of inanition some years ago. Mr. Je 
rome K. 
weekly paper H.M. H 


Jerome has taken the title for his 


ARCHEOLOGY IN CRETE 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION 


Sir: As the Greek Sy logos of Candia is 
reparing to acquire the great inscription 
5 i t 


Gortyna, and has already despatched to An 
rica appeals for contributions to that end, some 
account of this body and its services to archaweo 


logy seems appropriate 





The Nation. 


Im the vear ST), tl Sy vos was founded 
with the object, in tl w . ts ] sident 

f Heeting funds for th {Tus ts a 
letters and the lucation t ‘ ks 
(rete lhe Turk tor v 1 t 
the popula nh, ai t flv ty eh 
and understand accurately the Greek languag 
alone In ISS5, Dr. Joseph Ha lak 
sular agent of the United Sates in Candia: wa 
chosen president, and ntinues in off \t 
that time, the public funds for education being 
sufficient, Dr. Hazzidakis proposed to tun 
the small resources of the Syllogos towa 
the investigation and preservation of th x 
tant remains of antiquity inthe island. Th 
Government was persuaded to forbid the 
struction of antiquities, and the Svilogos b 
gan to buy such relics as came to light at 
preserve them in its museum—a 
which is already more than respectabl I 
the zeal and efforts of the Svllogos the so-ca 
ISaiow “Avtpow and the Cave of Eilithvia were 
excavated, and the position of the city and 
river of Amnisos accurately detined. Lat 
by its aid, Dr. Halbherr was enabled to exca 
vate, in Gortyna, the temple of Pythian Ay 
lo, where were uncovered the ldest extant 


Greek inscriptions, and Messrs. Halbherr and 


Fabricius were assisted in the investigations 
at the same site, which led to the discovery of 
the great inscription in question At pu 
the Syllogos is the centre of all archa 
work done in Crete 

With the hope that this ment mav tl “ 
some light on the history and services of 
society, Lam, etc OHN ALDES 
CANDIA, CRETE, December sus 

[The appeal referred to above states 
that the well-known “ great inscription 
of Gortyna, the most famous of the e] 
graphical remains of Greek antiquity 


that have come down to us,” Is In dan 


ger of perishing from the action of run 


ning water,orfrom ignorance or mal 


being in the same place in which it w 


discovered in 1ss4 It is proposed t 
buy it and transport it to the museu 
of the Syllogos, ata cost of SY Q00 \s 
an inducement to subscribe to this 
ject, the Syllogos offers a cast of the en 
tire wall to any institution contributing 
$125, delivering it free at Brindis 
Trieste, Genoa, or Marseilles. The Sy 
logos may be addressed throug ts 
president or its secretary (Pt Ss. > 
thoudidis) at Cat .—Ep. NA N 
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sortment with a pronounced Eastern flavor 


The denominational congresses are reported In 
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the latter part of this volume, and furnish 
occasion for swelling the number of por- 
traits. 

A handful of books from Macmillan chal- 
lenge consideration mainly by reason of their 
illustrations. The first is a small one of Dent’s, 
‘ Bon-Mots of Charles Lamb and Douglas Jer- 
rold,’ edited by Walter Jerrold, and disfigured 
by ‘‘grotesques” by Aubrey Beardsley. The 
attempt to marry Japanese monstrosities of de- 
sign to Western humor meets the fate that 
might be expected, even if the designs bore 
any relation to the jests of the text,which they 
do not. The full-length pen-sketch of Lamb is 
the best and indeed the only “illustration,” be- 
sides the portrait of Jerrold. Fitness distin- 
guishes the illustrations to ‘The Temple,’ for 
they are “almost all taken from engravings 
produced in the century before George Her- 
bert’s time—that is to say, from designs which 
he had seen or might have seen.” Albert 
Diirer, Holbein, Martin Schongauer, Lucas 
van Leyden, and George Whitney hold the 
leading place, and what ought to strike every 
eye, but will not, is the complete harmony be- 
tween the older woodcuts and the printer's 
types; and the facsimiles of the metal engrav- 
ings are much less inharmonious than our me- 
chanical ‘ process” hatching. A few useful 
notes are added. Christina Rossetti has fallen 
into good hands in the case of her nursery 
‘Sing-Song,’ illustrated by Arthur Hughes, 
and of her ‘Goblin Market,’ illustrated by 
Laurence Housman. Mr. Hughes’s designs are 
pat, usually graceful, and in their best humor 
excellent. Mr. Housman’s are as decorative 
as they are odd, and thoroughly in the spirit 
of the weird lyric. Both reprints are prettily 
bound. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is not a very entertain- 
ing personage, and his well-regulated life is not 
a very good one to write of unless one devotes 
more space to his illustrious circle of friends than 
to himself. Mr. Claude Phillips keeps pretty 
close to his subject in the biography which 
comes to us from the Scribners, and has hard- 
ly succeeded in making it amusing. Reynolds 
was an accomplished type of the fashionable 
portfait-painter—courtly, stately, polite, im- 
peccable, and ‘‘invulnerable,” and withal 
sOmewhat cold-blooded. His personality is 
eminently respectable, but it is not fascinat- 
ing, and a comparison between him and his 
great rival, Gainsborough, is not unlike the fa- 
mous one betweén Addison and Steele. In 
painting, too, we are inclined to think Gains- 
borough the more vitally artistic nature;.but 
Reynolds had an enormous vogue in his day, 
and was considered the first artist of England 
when England had the best art of Europe, and 
it is not surprising that the English should try 
to make an ‘‘ old master” of him and place him 
among the great ones of art. His faults seem to 
us too great and his merits insufficient for him 
to hold such a position with the world at large. 
His life is a little apt to resolve itself into a 
catalogue of his sitters, and such a catalogue, 
made up from his pocket-books, is apt to 
prove monotonous. Mr. Phillips gives all the 
facts along with some very just criticisms, His 
book is likely to prove acceptable. 

The veteran artist W. H. Beard, after a life- 
time devoted to the painting of animals, has 
undertaken to set down for the use of others 
what he has learned about ‘ Action in Art’ 
(Cassell Publishing Co.). There is much com- 
mon sense in the book, and a good deal of it 
might prove useful to beginners. What Mr. 
Beard has to say about the use of instantaneous 
photography and the difference between art 
and science in the treatment of the action of 
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animals, is interesting and generally sound. 
On the other hand, he is at sea about the tails 
of comets, which he takes to be caused by ‘‘ the 
resistance of the . . . ether through 
which they pass forcing back the luminous 
substance,” in spite of the fact that the tail is 
as often before the comet as behind it; while 
on p. 16 he gives a cut of a rolling wheel with 
‘particles of dust flying at a tangent 
from its rim ” in the wrong direction. Itisa 
pity that his English was not revised by some 
more practised writer, and that he could not 
restrain his tendency to puns. 

The University Extension series, edited by 
Principal Symes of Nottingham, England, and 
published by Methuen & Co., London, contains 
a recent number on ‘ Meteorology,’ by H. N. 
Dickson, who has for some years past been as- 
sociated with the discussions of the Challenger 
observations. The volume is of compact size, 
and its materials are fresh and as a whole well 
chosen and accurate; but it would appear from 
the order in which they are presented that the 
author is less experienced as a teacher than as 
a student of the subject. 

‘Climates of the United States in Colors’ is 
the first line of the redundant title-page of a 
volume of charts preparal by Dr. Charles 
Denison of Colorado, now reissued (Chicago: 
Keener Co.). The facts are derived almost en- 
tirely from the reports of the Signal Service, 
whose publications are advisedly popularized 
in such books as this one. The charts may be 
commended to physicians and teachers as pre- 
senting a series of climatic illustrations not 
generally accessible elsewhere. The colors of 
the charts might be much more agreeable, and 
the mounting of the folded pages is awkward, 
as part of their text stands upside down. 

A small octavo of 500 pages of fine print is 
Dr. E. F. Willoughby’s ‘Handbook of Public 
Health and Demography’ (Macmillan), in which 
the elements of those sciences are taught dog- 
matically and correctly. It is too condensed 
to be agreeable to the general reader, but it is 
a very convenient addition to the student’s 
library. In view of the author’s nationality, 
it is a little odd that he persists in attributing 
to Mr. Francis Galton, the demographer, the 
hygienic devices of his cousin, Sir Douglas, the 
engineer. 

A collection of Norwegian poems, both old 
and new, has recently appeared in Christiania, 
with numerous illustrations and decorated 
margins by Thorolf Holmboe. Over a dozen 
poets are represented, including Welhaven, 
Munch, Ibsen, Bjérnson, and Lie. From the 
same city comes a critical study by the young 
author, Hj. Christensen, of his fellow-Norwe- 
gian writers, several of whom bid fair to be- 
come worthy successors to Bjjrnson. As the 
first serious attempt to explain the latest lite- 
rary movement in Norway, the work deserves 
to become known outside of Scandinavian 
lands. 

‘A Prince of India’ has been translated into 
Danish, and has been very favorably received 
by the Copenhagen press. A second edition of 
‘Ben Hur’ is also announced from Copen- 
hagen. 

Die Romanvelt is the name of a new weekly 
paper published in Stuttgart by Cotta, which 
is to be cosmopolitan in its scope. A transla- 
tion of Pierre Loti’s ‘ Mon Frére Ives’ is begun 
in the first number, in which also appears 
the opening of a novel, ‘‘Es War,” by Her- 
mann Sudermann, known to American readers 
by his ‘‘Dame Care” ‘included in the ‘‘ Odd 
Number Series.” Stories by the dramatist 
Fulda, by Spielhagen, and by Ernst von Wil- 
denbruch are also promised. The size of the 
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new weekly is a little larger than the Nation 
and the Revue Bleue. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Geology 
of the University of California at Berkeley, 
edited by Prof. A. C. Lawson, now reaches 
four numbers and 163 pages. In the first num- 
ber the editor shows that the granites of the 
Coast Range, regarded by Whitney as eruptive 
into the Tertiary rocks, are in reality of much 
more ancient origin; the Coast Range sedi- 
ments lying upon the denuded surface of the 
granites. In the latest number Prof. Lawson 
describes, in a most acceptable and effective 
manner, the diverse movements of the southern 
coast and the off-shore islands of California in 
recent geological times. The first volume of 
the Bulletin is to include 400 or 500 pages, and 
the University liberally offers to send all the 
numbers to any subscriber who will agree to 
pay $3.50 when the volume is finished. 

The Journal of Geology of the Chicago Uni- 
versity has now completed its first volume of 
eight numbers, maintaining throughout the 
seriously high quality with which it was begun. 
The list of editors and associate editors on the 
title-page is a sufficient guarantee that the Jowr- 
nal will be well continued. The most generally 
interesting article of the last number is by 
Branner, on the supposed glaciation of Brazil, 
in which he makes it clear that Agassiz, Hartt, 
and Belt were mistaken in their conclusions 
concerning glacial action in torrid America, 
as indeed the first two observers came to think 
themselves. Curiously enough, their errors 
have been turned to account both by those 
whose theories need the support that the glacia- 
tion of Brazil would yield, and by those who 
wish to throw discredit on the whole subject 
of glacial geology. 

The Geographical Journal for January is 
largely taken up with Dr. John Murray’s inte- 
resting and stimulating plea for the renewal of 
Antarctic exploration. He gives in a very con- 
densed form nearly all that is known in regard 
to this region, together with sketches of the 
principal voyages to it. To his mind there 
seems to be abundant evidence of the existence 
around the South Pole of a ‘vast extent of 
true continental land, the area of which is 
greater than that of Australia, or nearly 
4,000,000 square miles.” While the waters of 
the surrounding ocean teem with a great pro- 
fusion of life, both animal and vegetable, ‘‘ no 
land animal, and no trace of vegetation—not 
even a lichen or a piece of seaweed—has been 
found on land within the Antarctic circle.”” He 
advocates, in the interests of pure science 
wholly, a naval expedition of two small ships, 
fitted out for a three years’ cruise, and carry- 
ing two parties of about ten men each for land 
exploration. The paper is illustrated, and is 
also accompanied by a series of maps showing 
the supposed contour ef the continent and the 
routes of the principal explorers, the oceanic 
deposits, ice limits, currents, winds, tempera- 
ture, rain-fall, and magnetic phenomena. The 
president of the society, Mr. C. R. Markham, 
announced that the council had appointeda 
committee for the purpose of reporting on the 
best means of achieving the objects of Antarc- 
tic exploration. Mr. Ravenstein contributes a 
short account, with a map, of the Anglo-Ger- 
man treaty of November 15, 1893, respecting 
the boundary of their West African possessions. 
There is also a notice of the discovery, in a vol- 
ume of miscellaneous papers belonging to the 
Biblioteca Strozziana, in the National Library 
of Florence, of a map by Columbus relating to 
his fourth voyage, ‘‘and absolutely the only 
map which dates back to the great discoverer 
himself.” 
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The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 


January opens with an interesting account by 
Miss Annie R. Taylor of her recent adventur 
ous journey in Tibet. Being able to speak the 
language of Lhassa, and wearing the Tibetan 
dress, she got within three days’ journey of the 
sacred city. Here, being betrayed by a faith 


less Chinese servant, she was compelled to re- 


turn to China, which she reached safely, though 
enduring great hardships, after an absence of 
about seven months. She praises the Tibetans 


for their ‘‘chivalry and kindness,” and says 


that they are ‘hospitable, friendly, trustwor 


thy, and by no means averse to intercourse 


with Europeans.” Their exclusiveness is whol 


ly due to the Chinese, who jealously guard the 
frontiers for their own trade interests. This 


paper is followed by a description of the Ha 
waiian Islands by Adolf Marcuse, the most in- 
teresting part of which is the account of a 
visit to the crater of Kilauea. He was accom- 
panied by several natives, who, when night 
fell, threw into the crater offerings of sacred 
berries and live fowls, at the same time singing 
a monotonous chant to Pele, the fire-goddess 
Mr. H. M. Stanley pays a warm tribute of af 
fection to the late Mr. A. L. Bruce, the son-in 
law of Dr. Livingstone and promoter of the 
British East-Africa, the African-Lakes, and 
the British South-Africa Chartered Companies, 
as well as the principal founder of the Scottish 
Geographical Society. 

A map of interest to geographers may be 
seen in the atelier of M. Fr. Schrader, director 
of cartographic works for the firm of Hachette 
& Cie., the well-known geographical publish 
ers of Paris. The map embraces the entire 
world on a scale of 1-2,000,000, corresponding 
to a globe measuring twenty metres in circum 
ference, and hence on half the scale adopted 
for the map of the world by the International 
Geographical Conference at Berne in 1801, on 
recommendation of Prof. Penck. On this map 
M. Schrader and his aids enter every report of 
cartographical progress, wherever made, and 
on whatever scale; thus keeping a full record 
of the accumulation of geographical know 
ledge, and making it possible to prepare new 
maps on the basis of the fullest information 
We commend the plan to American publishers 
of maps and geographies. 

Japan's increase in population, as well as in 
wealth, is noticeable. The census completed 
December 31, 1892, shows that there were 7,817,- 
570 houses and 41,089,940 subjects of the Mika- 
do, of whom 31,290 were known to be abroad 
‘‘Nature’s argument against polygamy” is 
illustrated by the practical equality of the 
sexes, there being 20,752,566 males and 20,857,- 
574 females. In the three classes of nobles, 


gentry, and commoners, respectively, were 


3,853, 2,014,306, and 39,071,781 persons. Be 
sides 1,122 prisoners, unregistered as citizens. 
there were 4,462 foundlings not yet adopted 


The increase over 1892 was of 11,201 houses 
and 371,263 persons. Of 617,254 boys and 589,- 


800 girls born last year, 105,554 were still-born 
There were 348,489 marriages and 113,408 di 
vorces. In the empire were 7,575 persons over 
90, and 140 persons over 100 years of age 

On Presentation Day (1898) at the Univ 
sity of London, of the twenty-one persons 
whom the degree of M.A. was conferred six 
were women ; out of fifty M.B.’s six were w 
men, and of eighty who secured the degree 
B.Sc. twelve were women. Three women als 
took an M.D. Detailed investigation of thes 


exaufination lists shows that, in the Faculties 


of Art, Science, and Laws, women (who f 
ed about 20 per cent f vraduates) w 
sy} 


- 
f 
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first in six (90 per cen 
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also first in six. The women came out ahead 


in mental and moral science, 


logy, French, German, and English 
men retained tirst rank in classics 


tics, chemistry, experimental physics, physical 


} 


geography, and common law 


the pass list for the examination in 


and history of teaching, there 


men and no men, which poin 


rather to the 


hereasings adem 


women teachers than to the mental inf 


of the male sex 


It is nearly a generation since 
Academy of Sciences, on the report of ae 
mission of men, awarded one 
prizes to Miss Kovalevski for 


contributions to the science of 
vestigations relating to the 
movements of solid bodies a: 


\ similar although somewha 


honor has recently been conferred on : 


rican student, Miss Dorothy 


has received from the Sorbonne the 
Doctor in Mathematical Sciences 


which secured this degree was 
\ Contribution to the Study 
Saturn,” and the president of 


in conferring the unusual lhe 


Klumpke, spoke of the value 


‘which you have prepared ac 


course in higher mathematics 


duity that we could not ignore, 
the first that a lady has presente: 
fully sustained before our Facul 
the degree of Doctor of Mathemati 


You have worked in a deserving m 


the Faculty has unanimously 


clare you worthy of the grade 


The second Annual Authors’ 
der the auspices of the Bookseller 


tioners’ Provident Association 


States, will take place in Music 
venth Street and Seventh Avenu 
ning of February 6. Among the 
will read from their own works: 
Wallace, George W. Cable, KR 

Gilder, Julia Ward Howe, Paul 


John Kendrick Bangs, and C 


son 


The second volume of My 


Ford's scholarly edition of Jett 


Putnams) receives tardy notic 
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ever, was Mrs. Avarilla Oliveria 
. who died last November. This 
ther, the wife of Thomas Arts 


ell, was Elizabeth Olivera (born 
only daughter of Oliver Cron 


1742), the last male of his family 


Elizabeth Oliveria was the 


at-granddaughter of the Pre 
lest n of Mr. T. A. Russell 
li, had one child, the lady late 
ho was born July 1%, [S26 a 
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last century, who was a solicitor in chancery, 
experienced great disadvantage in consequence 
of his patronymic, and that he objected to the 
proposed assumption of it by his son-in-law. 
Since the death of Mrs. Bush, announcement has 
been made of that of Mrs. Elizabeth Oliveria 
Prescott, the sister of Artemidorus Cromwell 
Russell, son of Thomas Artemidorus Russell, 
inher ninety-second year. The Cromwell heir- 
looms, together with the Cheshunt Park estate, 
now pass to Mrs. Bush’s son, the Rev. Thomas 
Cromwell Bush. 


—By the death of Dr. Johan Fritzner, which 
occurred in Christiania on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1893, Norway has lost one of her most emi- 
nent scholars at the great age of nearly eighty- 
two years. Fritzner.was educated for the mi- 
nistry, and from 1839 to 1877 he served as the 
pastor of various churches, but his name be- 
longs not to ecclesiastical but to scientific his- 
tory. A year older than Ivar Aasen, who sur- 
vives him, the twohave advanced pari passu, 
though entirely independent of one another, 
in the achievement of reputation as linguistic 
scholars. Aasen devoted himself wholly to the 
study of the Norwegian dialects still spoken in 
Norway, and as a result produced his compre- 
hensive ‘ Dictionary of the Norwegian Dialects,’ 
a work which has received the highest measure 
of praise from the philologists of all countries; 
while Fritzner, on the other hand, gave his 
attention to the Old Norse language, and un- 
dertook the collection of materials for an Old 
Norse dictionary, a work greatly needed. Cleas- 
by’s ‘Icelandic-English Dictionary ’ had not yet 
appeared, and students of Old Norse were li- 
mited to Bjérn Haeldérsson’s dictionary, pub- 
lished by Rask in 1814, to Dr. Sveinbjérn Egils- 
son’s ‘Lexikon Poeticum,’ printed 1854-1860, 
and to various brief vocabularies. Fritzner’s 
‘Dictionary of the Old Norse Language’ ap- 
peared complete in 1867, a work of 900 pages, 
and was welcomed with enthusiasm by all 
scholars pursuing northern studies particularly, 
and by linguists generally. Dr. Gudbrand Vig- 
fusson pays it a high compliment in his edition 
of Cleasby’s ‘Icelandic-English Dictionary,’ 
and emphasizes his great indebtedness to it. 
When sixty-five years old, Fritzner retired from 
the ministry, but only for the purpose of devot- 
ing his whole time to a thorough revision of his 
great dictionary, which had gone out of print. 
Of the revised work the first part appeared in 
Christiania in 1883. Part 23 was published 
just before his death, and includes the letter 
‘*R,” making 2,200 printed pages; that is to say, 
the new edition will be fully three times as 
large as the first, and it will be as much im- 
proved in quality as in quantity. Fritzner re- 
tained his mental and physical vigor until he 
had passed the line of eighty, and though he 
did not live to see the whole work in print, yet 
the portion from R to the end of the alphabet 
was all finished by the author before his death, 
and will be published as speedily as possible. In 
his earlier years Fritzner served as minister in 
Vadsi, in the extreme north of Norway, and 
he published several valuable essays on the 
language, mythology, and civilization of the 
Lapps. At the fourth centenary festival of the 
University of Copenhagen in 1879, he received 
the honorary degree of Doctor. 


HART'S ESSAYS ON AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT. 
Practical Essays on American Government, 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., of Harvard 
University. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Yuis book is a solid, substantial, and most sat- 
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isfactory piece of honest work. The author 
has selected his sheaves with excellent judg- 
ment, and threshed the grain out of them to 
the very best of his ability. There is no eye- 
service in it—no paragraph written to round 
out an article or help fill the pages of a maga- 
zine. Prof. Hart has worked for his readers 
with a will, and there is no reader so well in- 
formed on the topics of the book that he will 
not find it interesting, suggestive, and instruc- 
tive. As to those persons who know little or 
nothing of the topics treated of, they will find, 
if they be persons of ordinary intelligence, 
constant surprises, which will be to them ‘‘ food 
for thought,” beginning with the discovery 
how much thought has been given to such sub- 
jects by other people. 

These eleven essays, with one exception, it is 
almost needless to say, have appeared in print 
before—in the Atlantic, the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, the Magazine of American His- 
tory, etc. The periodical literature of the time 
admits to print numberless writers who should 
never have been allowed to see themselves 
there, and it indirectly fences out of the book- 
fielQ many an author who would have waited 
and labored until his seedling expanded from 
the annual plant of the magazines to the per- 
ennial of abook. Yet the periodicals contain 
many an article which should outlive their 
year, and it often seems as if it would be a 
good thing to have a Magazine of Magazines, 
into which a board of competent censors should 
admit articles, not less than a year old, desery- 
ing of a lasting place in literature. -The sys- 
tem which substitutes articles for books has 
one good element, that it compels the author 
to condense: it has a corresponding fault, that 
it compels him not to condense too much, but 
to omit. In saying what he wishes to on the 
theme he has at heart, he cannot speak of sub- 
jects which should be considered with it. We 
cannot say that this last cause has been opera- 
tive here, yet the result is much the same 
as such a cause would ordinarily bring about. 
Prof. Hart’s forte is in facts. He collects 
them with unwearied patience; he arrays them 
in logical lines with a strong and skilful hand; 
he presents them to the beholder with admir- 
able clearness, and his deductions are sound 
‘as far as they go,” or as far as his premises 
invite him to make deductions. 

As an illustration of the former, the reader 
may take the masterly exposition of one of the 
most important—many people will say the 
most important—of American public ques- 
tions, the exercise of the suffrage. It will 
astonish almost every reader that such a wealth 
of thought, research, and information can be 
compressed into the limits of such an article, 
and yet be interesting, clear, and indeed at- 
tractive. As an illustration of the way our 
author illustratively brings his carefully win- 
nowed statistical facts within the easy com- 
prehension of his readers, we clip the following. 
Could it be better shown that a crude quota- 
tion from the census would not disclose the 
real state of the case? 

‘**Only a seventh of the people of the United 
States are’ foreign-born, but of the men of vot- 
ing age more than one-fourth are foreigners : 
and as long ago as 1875, 65 per cent. of the 
adult men in New York city were foreign- 
born. The proportion of men in middle life 
and above is even more startling. Of 500 men 
above thirty-five whom the New Yorker meets 
while crossing City Hall Park any day, 400 are 
certainly foreign-born.” 

While the author sweeps over the whole 
field of the suffrage, his practical object is to 
solve the question of compulsory voting, and 
no one who reads the article can doubt his 





having done so. He demonstrates the gratify- 
ing fact that the actual vote of the American 
people is astonishingly near the potential when- 
ever there is anything to vote for—i. e., when 
they believe that their votes will effect some- 
thing. The real problem is how to give them 
something to vote for, and how to stamp out 
the fraudulent and corrupt elements that per- 
meate the suffrage. Prof. Hart, as we have 
said, winnows his statistics, patiently and tho- 
roughly, but there are conditions often which 
do not appear in statistics. When he was 
making his computations of those who vote 
and those who do not, did he bear in mind the 
old familiar Democratic maxim, ‘‘ Vote early 
and often,” or the modern Republican prac- 
tice, ‘‘Send them in blocks of five” ? 

If we turn now to the article on the Speakér 
as Premier, we shall find that the author has 
set forth with the same clearness a long array 
of facts showing the great and still increasing 
power of the Speaker, who started in 1789 as a 
mere presiding officer, and who is ‘likely to 
become, and perhaps is already, more power- 
ful, both for good and for evil, than the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Here Prof. Hart 
draws the somewhat loose and startling deduc- 
tions that the Speaker ‘tis premier in legisla- 
tion,” and that ‘it is a wholesome reaction 
from a divided irresponsibility and a wasteful 
system of conducting the business of legisla- 
tion.” Whatever parallelism there may be 
between the Speaker of the present decade, 
with his self-assumed, undefined, unrestrained, 
and indeed unknown powers, and the British 
Premier, is clearly presented, but a reader of 
the article will have very shadowy ideas of 
the differences. Prof. Hart’s deductions, so 
far as they go, are philosophically drawn from 
his premises of fact, but there are other and 
much more important deductions whichshould 
also be drawn from them, and there is a pre- 
mise which does not appear in his strong array 
of facts. That premise is Speaker Keifer. If, 
in November, 1880, a man had stepped into an 
assemblage of 500 intelligent American citi- 
zens who were neither inhabitants of Ohio nor 
Grand Army men, and cried with a loud voice, 
‘* Who is Keifer ? Whois J. Warren Keifer?” 
the chances are that the whole 500 would have 
answered with one voice, ‘‘ We do not know; 
we never heard his name before!” And it is 
safe to say that, outside of Ohio and Grand 
Army circles, none of the 500 would have 
heard his name again during the ensuing thir- 
teen months. And then what happened? No- 
thing more than this: the unknown individual, 
through wily combinations in the House of 
Representatives, commonly called log-rolling, 
became Speaker, with more power, ‘‘ both for 
good and for evil, than the President of the 
United States.” Try to imagine the English 
people, at a general election, choosing, in 
effect, a man to be their Prime Minister of 
whom they had never heard, and of whom 
they would hear absolutely nothing for thir- 
teen months after the election! The thing is in- 
conceivable. The British elector at the last 
election who cast his vote for this member of 
Parliament or that member of Parliament, 
knew just as well that he was voting for Glad- 
stone or Salisbury as the citizen of Maine or 
Massachusetts knew when he put his ticket in 
the box for some unknown Presidential elec- 
tors that he was voting for Cleveland or Har- 
rison. The resemblances between the Premier 
and the Speaker are interesting and curious: 
but the differences between them are radical 
and absolute. The Premier represents the 
avowed principles and policy of the nation; he 
is the standard-bearer of the victorious ma- 
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throws out several—possibly seven—outlying, 
mostly /ower, spurs, with deep valleys between 
them. The Etruscan and Roman city took in 
only the central height, itself of a very —_ 
lar shape and at some points very narrow. The 
lower and outlying spurs were taken within 
the city in later times. Hence it is only in a 
small part of their circuit that the original 
walls remain the present external walls; it is 
only on part of its western side that we can at 
all go behind Perugia. But the lower city is 
still thoroughly a hill-city. The hill of Peru- 
gia is lower than the hill of Cortona, while the 
city of Perugia is vastly greater than the city 
of Cortona.” 

As the reader runs over this passage, in 
which we have italicized Freeman’s repetitions, 
does he not feel as if he had before him some 
dry demonstration in chemistry, or some ab- 
struse legal argument? Does he not feel that, 
in historical or descriptive writing, this sort of 
thing is unliterary, clumsy, mannered ? Better, 
a hunéred times better, Carlyle’s mannerism, 
in which the strength is real, in which there is 
richness of phrase, flash of imagination, hu- 
mor, and wisdom. Equally to be shunned is 
Freeman's incontinent use of the comparative 
method—his telling us, at Tiryns, for instance, 
not what there is at Tiryns, but wherein Ti- 
ryns differs from Mycenz# and Argos, and at 
Argos, what there is at Tiryns. You get, on 
the whole, an imperfect idea of what Napo- 
leon was and did, if you are informed at every 
moment of his unlikeness to Cesar and Crom- 
well. Ina word, Freeman seems to us to rep- 
resent a crude and ill-digested state of compa- 
rative historical writing; a state in which com- 
parison, instead of being subsidiary, is shoved 
up into the first place. And yet, sogreat is his 
learning, so sound are his general interpreta- 
tions of historic development, and often so 
helpful are his casual reflections, that these 
little volumes of essays, not less than his longer 
works, deserve to be read by scholars. 





The Classic Myths in English Literature. 
Based chiefly on Bultinch’s ‘ Age of Fable.’ 
By C. M. Gayley. Bostcn: Ginn & Co. 1898. 

Myths of Greece and Rome: Narrated with 

. special reference to Literature and Art. By 
H. A. Guerber. New York: American Book 
Co. 1893. 


THESE two books are a natural outcome of 
that utilitarian zeal which has for the present 
curtailed the study of the classics in our coun- 
try, and through which a knowledge once uni- 
versal among college-bred men is becoming a 
mystery to many. Many a young man lightly 
cuts himself off from the power of understand- 
ing a “dead language,” only to find out too 
late that he has left himself incapable of the 
widest understanding of his own. For, as 
Lowell once said, ‘‘only those languages can 
properly be called dead in which nothing liv- 
ing has been written.” If the classic lan- 
guages are dead, yet they speak to us in their 
myths, if in no other sort, on pages written 
every day and upon canvases painted in every 
land; for the classic myths are the backbone of 
much of our literature and the background of 
much of our art. To know either truly, we 
must be able to listen to the voices of the past; 
and if we cannot comprehend them in their own 
tongues, we must do the next best thing, listen to 
them as interpreted by people better instructed 
than are we. 

To give the rising generation that knowledge 
of the myths which used to be had from the 
classics is the object of the books named above. 
Prof. Gayley has taken Bulfinch’s ‘Age of 
Fable’ for his ground-work, and has altered it 
almost out of recognition. It used to be a de- 








lightful romance. It is now a school text-book, 
crammed with information, but no longer pos- 
sible to read, only to study or consult. Havy- 
ing shed this tear for the dead king, we hasten 
to cry long life tothe new. He is the man of 
destiny—after good Cronus, Zeus, and his learn- 
ed daughter; he had to come, and we can hon- 
estly acclaim the manner of his coming. His 
opening speech is all about the origin and the 
elements of myths. Dear old Bulfinch knew 
little of this, nor did anybody else in those 


“days endeared to every Muse, 
When no y had any Views.” 


But nowadays plenty of people know how it 
all really was, and the new king sets forth the 
various theories how myths were made, under 
the heads of the Theory of Deterioration, in- 
cluding the historical, philological, and allego- 
rical interpretations, and the Theory of Pro- 
gress, beloved of Mr. Andrew Lang and all 
whose god is folk-lore. Our new monarch is 
no despot, however, and he generously lets us 
select the dogma that best suits us; for, like 
Frederick the Great, his motto seems to be, 
‘* Hier muss ein jeder nach seiner Facon selig 
werden.” 

But it will be the part of wisdom to drop the 
figure of his Majesty ere he grows too heavy 
for us to carry. To the theories of myth-mak- 
ing succeed accounts of all the principal myths 
in Greek, Roman, Norse, and German mytho- 
logy. Prof. Gayley has used the best sources 
(of which a long bibliography is given), and he 
tells the familiar stories well. Many quota- 
tions are introduced from English and Ameri- 
can poems which illustrate the myth or some 
development of it, or which ‘‘ suggest the spi- 
rit and mien of ancient art.” But the real no- 
velty in the book is the commentary at the end. 
Here, in nearly a hundred closely printed 
pages, are collected simple expositions of the 
more evident interpretations of the myths, re- 
ferences to additional poems and verses in 
which allusion is made to them, brief de- 
scriptions of works of art, ancient and modern, 
and genealogical tables of the principal mythi- 
cal figures. The whole concludes with rules 
for the syllabication and pronunciation of the 
names, and with two capital indexes. 

The book is a careful piece of work through- 
out, shows unsparing study and remarkable 
accuracy, and may be highly commended 
for the purpose for which it is intended. A 
few omissions and errors may be mentioned. 
Among the rules for syllabication we miss one 
of the most important and useful, namely, ‘A 
Latin word has as many syllables as it has 
vowels or diphthongs.” Under Hesper, Ten- 
nyson’s beautiful trochaic after Sappho should 
find a place. Is Japetus (used frequently for 
Iapetus) a nightmare recollection from the 
German fumbling with I and J, or does Prof. 
Gayley here commit himself for once to the 
theological interpretation, and believe that 
the Titan came out of Noah’sark? Apuleius 
should not be called the ‘ inventor” of the 
romance of the Golden Ass. The ascription 
of the ‘ Bibliotheca ’ to the grammarian Apol- 
lodorus sets the date of the work about two 
hundred and fifty years too early. 

We cannot praise the illustrations, of which 
the book contains more than a hundred from 
the antique in the form of woodcuts. Many of 
them are old cuts which have been used in a 
school-book issued by the same publishers. 
They are on the whole unattractive, and often 
rude in execution. The original source of most 
of them seems to be Roux’s ‘ Pompei,’ a work 
in which the imagination plays a strong part. 
Among the worst are those of the Amazon, of 
Priam before Achilles, and a very peevish- 








looking Venus of Milo. The satyr of Greek 
art had no goat’s legs, and hence the picture on 
page 77 is wrongly entitled. 

Faults in execution cannot be found with 
the illustrationsin Mr. Guerber’s book. There 
are about seventy, all full-page photogravures, 
a much more satisfactory form of picture, and, 
in these days of processes, scarcely more ex- 
pensive than the old-fashioned cuts. Some of 
them, such as that of the Vatican Penelope, of 
Perrault’s Cupid Asleep, and of Sichel’s Medea, 
are really beautifully done. Three-quarters 
of them are from modern works, both in paint- 
ing and in sculpture, and in all but one the 
choice was well made. But the picture of the 
Education of the Vestals looks more like a 
cooking-school] than a solemn religious func- 
tion. In the text, fewer myths are treated, 
but these in much more detail than in Prof. 
Gayley’s book. Mr. Guerber writes in lighter 
vein; his style is that of the story-teller or 
popular lecturer, and hence his book reads 
easily and is better suited to awaken the inte- 
rest of young pupils. But, in some of his at- 
tempts to be graphic, it seems to us that 
he runs the risk of vulgarizing the myths. 
We do not like to be told that Phedra pro- 
posed to Hippolytus to ‘‘ elope” with her, and 
that when he refused she accused him of trying 
to ‘‘kidnap” her. Juno delivering “ curtain 
lectures” jars on us, and “chubby, rosy 
child” is not the Greek conception of Eros. 
A good many things of this sort ought to be 
eliminated from another edition. The wouw/ds 
and shoulds, too, need careful scrutiny. This 
book also is provided with a chapter on the 
origin of myths, with two good indexes, and 
contains many carefully chosen quotations f:;om 
ancient and modern poetry. 





Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer of Philadelphia. 
New York: Jacob Cox Parsons, 270 Broad- 
way. Pp. 270. 

Travels in America 100 Years Ago. By Tho- 
mas Twining. Harper & Brothers. Pp. 181. 

THE handsomely bound and printed diary of 

Jacob Hiltzheimer extends from the year 1765 

to 1798, with the exception of the years 1771, 

1775, 1776. It was chiefly written in Philade!- 

phia, where the writer filled various public 

offices and took active part in all public and 
charitable movements. Though containing 
some records of Revolutionary days and per- 
sons, as its careful index shows, it is, like 
many of the diaries of the times, meagre in 
the details of public events of which we wish 
most to know. It exhibits as its chief points 
of interest the records of deeds and surround- 
ings petty in themselves, and of value princi- 
pally to the student of social and domestic 
customs and to writers of histories of the peo- 
ple rather than of wars and leaders of wars. 
As to the man himself, the diary affords ample 
evidence of public esteem and confidence, and 
of many domestic virtues. Indeed, we feel 
when reading the pages, as with all frank 
records of daily life, that we know him well. 
Though Mr. Hiltzheimer was a member of 
the vestry of the German Reformed Church 
for many years, he showed no narrowness in 
religious views, noting with interest at one 
time the number of candles and surplices in a 
service at the Roman Catholic Church; listen- 
ing to Friend Rebecca Jones at the Quaker 
meeting-house ; hearing Methodist Pilmore 
preach from the grand-stand at the race-course, 
and giving us more than one glimpse of that 
picturesque fanatic and most successful hum- 
bug, Jemima Wilkinson. He says she wore 
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one August Sunday ‘ta white hat but no cap, 
and a white linen garment that covered her to 
her feet. She looks more like a man than a 
woman.” And again he says of her: “She 
spoke in the New England dialect, and appeared 
to be about twenty-five years of age; her hair 
was dressed like that of a man, and she wore a 
black gown after the fashion of church minis- 
ters.” Opportunities for amusement were more 
plentiful at that date in Pennsylvania than 
in New England. Mr. Hiltzheimer attended 
cider-frolics, pigeon-matches, beefsteak din- 
ners, barbecues, bull-baitings, cock-fights, tur- 
tle-frolics, and innumerable horse-races and 
fox-hunts. He saw fancy skaters, electrical 
fishes, and exhibitions of fireworks: attended 
concerts and theatres. After the fashion of 
his day he visited all the brides and drank 
many a noble bowl of punch at the bride's | 
house, and he decently and reverently attend- 
ed the funerals of his dead friends. 

Tbey had in those times a very summary way 
of dealing with refractory servants. Shortly 
after having noted that ‘‘our maid Rosina | 
was impertinent to her mistress,” we find our | 
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By ALICE E. Lorpb. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Has described them in such a fresh and spirited 
manner that every reader will thank her for having 
rendered them more real to him than they ever before 
had been.”’—Congregationalist. 
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Philadelphian taking the saucy voung saihdiein 
tioner before the squire, who promptly ordered 
her to the workhouse After remaining a 
month in that confinement, Rosina boldly an- 
swered ** No” when asked if she would go back 

to her master and behave as she ought, and 
was promptly remanded. She soon repented, 
and was released; her master paid for her board 
and lodging while under detention, and quick- 
ly sold her for £20 for her remaining term of 
service. Less piquant reading is the record of 
Mr. Hiltzheimer’s 


service as street commissioner, 


faithful and conscientious 
setting mile 
Ss, overseeing the building 
of sewers, which yet has its value for reference 


stones, naming street 


The account of Thomas Twining’s travels is, 
from its narrative form, of much more reada 
ble quality. This energetic and intelligent 
young Englishman, only nineteen years of age 
(and handsome too, if we can trust his por 
trait), made a visit of pure curiosity to Ameri- 
ca in the interval between two terms of resi 
dence in India; and the record he left of his in 
formation-seeking travels answers the questions 


we ask to-day of the condition of America a 
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he treats sympathetically, and holds his own.”— The Rev 
“The book of a very able man. 


this ambitious work is completely impartial. . . . a ifl 
A book far less superficial than Mr. Buckle’s.""—Spe« 
= No one can rise from the perusal of this work without the conviction that its au 
to stand high among the most profound and original thinkers of the day H 
task, and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire success - 


Knowledge. 
“ This is a work of real ability. 


Itis full of thought, 
borne on a stream of strong thinking from point to point, until at last, when b 
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century ago, when the new government was 
not yet of age, and forms a welcome addit 
to the contemporary accounts of other trav 
lers, such as Chastellux and Dwight. Nothing 
escaped Mr. Twining’s notice and his concise 
noting—the food, beds, houses, streets, private 
citizens, and public officials. He bore appr 
ing testimony to our buckwheat cakes and Ma 
ryland pork, showed much patience over our 
bad Streets and inns, gave a most vivid and 
teresting accountof interviews with many pub 
lic men, notably with Washington, to whos 
dignity and elegance he bears fall testimony 
He foresaw clearly the future of our nation 
and it is pleasing to know that he lived to se 
the greatness he 
till LS61 


he says most sensibly that many things could 


prophesied, for he did not dix 


While frankly noting imperfections 


not be otherwise than imperfect in so new a 
country, and that “it was not for an Engle 
man to reprobate a state of things so lately the 


bequest of the British nation In short, t! 


| clearly told little book of travels fulfils Bowe: 


two requisites for a book: it is mineus and 
not voluminous 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO." 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Protégee of Jack Ham- 
lin’s, and Other Tales. 


By Bret HarRTE. 16mo, $1.25. 

A new volume of Mr. Harte’s inimitable sto- 
ries, nearly all relating to California and the 
West. 


The Rousing of Mrs. Potter, 
and Other Stories. 


By GERTRUDE SMITH. 16mo, $1.25. 

A pretty book of fresh, vigorous, readable 
stories, some of which have appeared in The 
Century and other periodicals. Several of 
them are Western in scene and characters, 
some are located in New England, and one 
in Italy. 


A Symphony of the Spirit. 
Compiled by GEORGE S. MERRIAM. author of 
“The Story of William and Lucy Smith,”’ 
ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Mr. Merriam has gathered here, for the con- 
solation of those who have lost dear friends, 
some threescore poems of faith and uplifting 
thought from Wordsworth, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Matthew and Edwin Arnold, and others. 


The Cambridge Longfellow. 


Lougfellow’s Poetical Works. Complete in 
an entirely new edition, with a Biographical 
Sketch, Notes, Index to First Lines, a Por- 
trait, and an Engraving of Longfellow’s 
Cambridge Home. Printed from new plates, 
large type, on opaque paper, and attractively 
bound. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calt, 
gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 
“In every respect a model of a low-priced 
but tasteful and substantial book.”—The Out- 
look (New York). 
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From Creation to Evolution. I. The Visible Uni- 
verse. By ANDREW D. Wuire, LL D. 


This is the first of a group of papers by Dr. White 
which are intended to show that the modern scientific 
conception of the universe, incluaing man and his ac- 
tivities, has been developed out of the theological and 
metaphysical conceptions through a continuous pro- 
gression. Readers of the Monthly will find the cublect 
traced with all the wealth and definiteness of evidence 
which always characterize Dr. White’s writings. These 
ay oop are in continuation of the series ‘‘ New Chapters 

n the Warfare of Science.”’ 


Tyndall and His American Visit. By Miss E. A. 
YOuMANS. 
An account of Tyndall’s only trip to this country. 
containing hitherto unpublished letters. 


Heredity in Relation to Education. By Prof. 
Wes ey MILLs, M.D, 
Counsels teachers to look at the characteristics of the 
parents in order to learn how to treat their pupils. 


Where Bananas Grow. Illustrated. By James E. 
HUMPHREY, 
Describes the banana plantations of Jamaica, and 
tells with the aid of pictures how the fruit is gathered 
and shipped. 
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HAREMS; THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A DoG; SUPERSTITIONS 
OF THE FRENCH-CANADIANS; THE WANDERING JEW AT 
THE SALPETRIERE; THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH FROM A 
PENDULUM; THE POSITION OF GEOLOGY; SKETCH OF 
DAVID STARR JORDAN (with Portrait). 

Eprror’s TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES; POPULAR MISCEL- 
LANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D, APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 








SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY, NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


\ \ The first of two well-illustrated articles by Joel 
THE SEA ISLAND HURRICANE + Chandler Harris, who, with a special artist, visited 
for Scribner's Magazine the scenes of devastation wrought by the storms last autumn in which over 
2,000 people perished and 30,000 were rendered homeless. 


| ] G J A series of illustrations from the work of this celebrated artist 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES. more full and elaborate than ever before published, several of 
which are printed for the first time. Cosmo Monkhouse, the eminent English Critic, has written a 


sympathetic study of the artist 


J , An authentic narrative (from his journals) of the adventures of 
ON PIRATICAL SEAS. Peter Grotian in 1805, which reads like a * true Treasure Island ~ 
ORCI IDS An account of the search made for rare varieties in tropical countries, with numerous 

4 + illustrations of beautiful types. By W. A. Stiles 


THE SCHOOL-MASTER, Samartgeine shanti casts tyetame Se © 
GEORGE W CABLE’S SERIAL The second instalment of ‘* John March, Southerner.’’ 


OTHER ARTICLES s°natit: Servi se ast Petccttions Bewey 7.5, Wet Rotors 


Price, 25 Cents. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 








Fust Ready. The Only Treatise on the Subject. 


THE LAW OF STRIKES, LOCKOUTS, 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, ETC. 


By THoMAs 8S. CoGLey, author of Cogley’s Digest. 


This book gives all the case and statute law on the 
subjects of which it treats. It contains references to 
all English and American cases and statutes down to 
date. Itis an interesting presentation of valuable ma- 
terial which covers the entire ground of strikes, lock- 
outs, boycotts, picketing, peeking. conspiracies, 
labor organizations, railroads, and all the concomitant 
issues connected therewith, and is so thorough in all 
directions as to make the reader the master of the his- 
tory as well as the law of the subject. 

It is an attractive ee octavo volume of best 

iY 
d 





law-book style. Price $4.00 net by express, prepaid, on 
receipt of amount with order. 
W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Law-Book Publishers and Dealers, 
Washington, D.C. 





Poe Newspaper 
M Clippings, 
Dickens Magazine 
Articles, 
Thackeray |, Cr, 


Lincoln Books. 


We buy and sell Ana of every description about these 
famous men. 

Also bargains in Scarce Books, Portraits,and Auto 
graphs. Picking up Literary Curios a specialty. 


Send stamps for Special Lists. 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, were pore rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request. 
32” Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’ 


31 Union Square, New York. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
mig and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, Professors, and Students. Best references. 














RATT invites his friends, enemies, and 

acquaintances to his new Bookstore, cor. 12th St. 

and 6th Ave. (late Cammeyer’s), N. Y., and don’t forget 
your pocket-books. 





: Subscriptions to f ri- 
Forez Lon Books. odicals, Tauchnitz British au. 
ors. 


i. on appli- 
eaten. _ Cans. Rememmngy, SE Nene ess Peer? 
H WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 


N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


BACK numbers and sets of ali magazines. For 
d price, state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 











; iW) JANTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address with 
lists, A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTE RS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 





Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign or Domestic, 
for 1894 now received. Now ready: 
ALMANACH DE GOTHA, 1894, $2.25 
WHITTAKER’S ALMANACK, 1894, 50 cts. 
Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 
A Catalogue of Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Sets of Serial Publications now ready, as well as our 
New Classical Catalogue. 





LONDON. PARIS, LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


ABOUT A CATALOGUE. 


Our business is buying and selling Old Books, ranging 
in size from a single book to large and famous libraries. 
Throughout the year we are offered job-lots and re- 
mainders of new and fast-selling books, but buy only 
those we can sell far below the publisher’s price. We 
have just issued a Clearance Catalogue of such Books, 
including an illustrated history and description of our 
store. When sending for it mention Nation. No return 
stamp required. j 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South gth Street, 
(First Store below Market St.) 


NEW YORK. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 

Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 

Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 

ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 

—— received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ued. 


] IN & oreign Booksel- 
KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., Roretgn Booksel- 
ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, etc. 
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J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS 


A NOTABLE BOOK. 


MEMOIRS OF 


NE CL BOTTA. 


Written her friends. With 
from her correspondence and from 
ings in prose and poetry. 


EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR VINCENZO BOTTA. 





by selections 


her writ- 


A limited edition, printed on Holland paper 
with gilt top and untrimmed edges. En- 
graved portrait of Mrs. Botta. Cloth, 


8vo, 475 pp., $3.50. 

An extraordinary tribute, and one that could not 
have been called forth by any ordinary character. Mr. 
James Anthony Froude, Mr. Parke Godwin, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mr. E. C Stedman, Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, Miss Kate Field, Miss Kate Sanborn, Mr. John 
Bigelow, Miss Edith M. Thomas, Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mr. Moncure D. Con 
way, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and many more have con 
tributed these memoirs.—The New York Sun. 


There is a touching charm about many of these me- 
moirs; they glow with the splendor of lofty and real at 
tachment, and they pulsate with generous and respon 
sive life as do hearts. . . . For nearly two genera 
tions Mrs. Botta was a conspicuous force and figure ino 
the social and intellectual life of this city. When she 
died, Julia Ward Howe remarks, “All her friends 
remain her debtors.” . . . Andrew D. White quotes 
Horace Greeley, who said: “Anne Lynch is the best wo 
man God ever made.” ‘ Froude declares that 
while he lives he can never cease to re member her. 

Charles A. Peabody will remember her “as a 
benefactor so i as memory shall continue to serve 
me.”’—New York Times. 


Sold by all booksellers, or 
receipt of price by the pub.tsher 


J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 
65 tania y New York. 

If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.— send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. 


[mportations 


sent, postpaid, 


on 


venue, 





Catalogue on application, 
promptly made 
Extract from Letter of 

Prof. John Tyndall. 

“Tconsider the portrait I have marked as the best 
that has ever been made of me, and hope you will pre- 
serve the negatives for future orders. 

Imperial Panel Photos, on heavy bevel mounts, 14x17. 


Price, $3 00 each. Also Cabinet Photos. For sale by 
THE F. GUTEKUNST CO., 712 Arch St., Philada. 


AMBLARD & MEYER BROS., 
13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 


Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues mailed on ce 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, 


etc. 
Special importations to order. 





American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


Our price-list has-been exhausted. The new one will 
not be ready until January 1. Send us your list for 
1894 and we will quote you prices. New list will be 


sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men 
tion Nation. 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 


1111 ARCH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


. ORIGINAL. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Of American and Foreign Cele *brities 
PRICE LISTS SENT FREE 


WALTER ROMEYN BENS AMIN, 


287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


PA. 





The Nation. 

























OF 


Walton’s A ngler. 


Over Fifty Illustrations, 


Many being copies of pictures painted by JoHN 
LINNELL, Senior, three of which are now pub 
lished for the first time, and are etched, to- 
gether with a Portrait of John Linnell 
By PERCY THOMAS, R.P.E 
Also, as a special feature of this edit 
added many artistic Drawings of |! 
Animals and Birds, by G. E. Lopcr 
NOW READY: Edition de Luxe. 350 copies si 
ed. 50 copies only for the United States. Se 
volumes, quarto, about 300 pages each. half vel- 
lum, cloth sides. The book is printed at the Bal- 
lantyne Press, Edinburgh, on Dickinson's hand- 


ion arc 
tiverside 








made paper, and the plates on Japanese vellum. 
Price, $37.50. 
Descriptive Circular on application 
LONDON: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 
JAMES POTT & CO., 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LTD. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


\ 


if 
ie an orresponadence . 
L po ce | 
\ 
y \ 
O ean aniey. . 
+ 
. = . 
By R. E. PROTHERO. 
\ 
Wirth fv ‘ 
‘ ¥ 
The striking personality of Dean Stanley a " 
nence in the ecclesiastical, literary, and s ‘ \ \ 
time, give to this biography a special va A 5 
Based upon Dean Stanley's voluminous corres “ \ 
is complete, thorough, aud authoritatis 7 
. 7 : \ 
‘The book in every way fulfils the anticipations that were aroused t ‘ 
ment of it, and is one of the great biographies of the day Chica ral ) 
\ 
‘ Stanley's personality breaks out on every page Perhaps t a! ar Ks . 
where letters are given, and often in the mere narra of Macaulay as fee prepa “ \ 
tive of oe ts, 80 strenuous Was he and so much alive r wisdom is a Work that w \ 
G. W.S.,in N.Y. Tribune. nigh tuts salve Bi ust 
‘It ore sents a gre at career with destr: able fulness “ Should take its place w . \ 
al in a titerary form intensely attractiv« Boston of the w \ “ \ 
Advertiser. - ¢ 
“ The two volumes are of almost fascinating inte ian tograplites « wr 5 
rest "'—London Standard. ews , 
“One of the most valuable biographies of late Tr biog rag " 
years.”—Philadelphia Telegraph ally 3 ; Wa \ 
\ 
\ 
Psychology. Civilization During the Middle Ages, 
\ 
Descriptive and Explanatory. A Treatise of the Phe Especially in Relat M 
nomena, Laws, and Development of Human Mental t Lb a™s \ \ 
Life. By G. T. Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in iiversity. Sva,$ \ 
Yale University. Svo, $4.50 Prof. Ada work \ 
“T find it amost excellent and useful work Oe PRORSMSES » ae 
A most gheconge, and exhaustive treatment of psy . - as . \ 
chology.”—Prof. J. H. HysLor, Columbia Colley we . . 
Philosophy of Reality. Philosophy of History France. \ 
Should It Be Favored in America? By James M Ry |} LIN rot ‘ \ 
Cos, D.D., LL D. 75 cents net. tne y y Ra : . $4 \ 
Under this tithe Dr. MeCosh has revised and consi A valua : \ 
derably enlarged his little book entitled." The Pre ful scholar w a ® 
vailing Types of Philosophy.” . ) 
\ 
MEN, WOCIEN, AND BOOKS. c 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 1fmo, uniform with **Obiter Dicta.” = \ 
* Augustine Birrell] has won for himsel If an envial ’ . . \ 
will add to it. In pen portraiture he is a master C 
OBITER DICTA SERIES ;~ Obiter Dicta, by A ‘ . S S . \ 
ldmo, $1.00; Res Judicatae, by AvGustive Bigre. > Letters to Dead Authers, \ 
ANDREW Lane, I6mo, $1.00: Views and Reviews, by \\ 1 1 \ 
Stelligeri, and Other Essays Concerning America Ba WARN hy \ 
. \ 
- < - ' - ~ 1c - : \ 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743°745 Broadway, N. Y.  ¢ 
LOD OL ed Wed ed ed eel el ded el ed nd ed el Sc Nal ed Ne ‘ “ 
TERCENTEN ee ors ° » r 4 2 
PERCENTENARY EDITION mnt Books 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





[he Ast itrary of Standard Literature. 

Comprising the most } Works of Dick 
ens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Walter Scott, 
Lytton, Cooper, Irving, Carlyle, Ruskin,ete 
229 volumes, Half Russia binding, 75 cents 
per volume; 5) cts. per v to schools. Post 
age S to 10 cts. additional per vol 

STANDARD POETS. 

Mrs. Browning. Robert Browning. Burns 
Bryant, Byron, Chaucer, Campbell, Cole 
ridge, Golismith, Hemans, Milton, Moore, 
Scott, Shakspeare, Spencer, Virgil, Words 
worth, et 108 volumes. Half Russia bind 
ing, 75 cts. per vol.; 50 cts. per vol. to schools 
Postage S to 10 cts. additional per vol 
t@™ Send for our complete catalogue, giving full in 

formation 
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Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength —Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya Baxina PowpeEr Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


NA 


PIANO 


UNEQUALLED IN 





K 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
THE SWINE AND THE FLOWER. 


I shrank to meet a mud-encrusted swine, 
And then he seemed to grunt, in accents rude, 
“ Huh! Be not proud, for in this fat of mine, 
Behold the source of richness for your food !"’ 





I fled, and saw a field that seemed, at first, 
One giant mass of roses pure and white, 

With dewy buds ’mid dark green foliage nursed, 
And, as I lingered o’er this lovely sight, 

The summer breeze that cooled that southern 

scene 
Whispered, “ Behold the source of Cottolene!”’ 
—M. E. Wi vilmer. 


LOMBARD, 


Equitable Jarvis-Conklin, and nui 
Mortgages 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, . . . 45 Milk St., Boston. 


are We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Lette rs and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make collections and issue C 
Cr dit mercial and Travellers’ Credits, aoalle. 
Cait. | ble in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO, 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price, 
— ped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a spe- 
clalty. poet RITER Sa 52-page cat. free. 

) 45 Liberty Street, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § 186 Monroe Street, Chicago. 











OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEw YorK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 
189}. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 


January, 1893, to 31st December, 1893. $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





PE BPG kccvepoccsascqconsctseaonsns 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums..................+. $4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

18938, to 31st December, 1893............ $3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the 

same period.............. $1,892,970 00 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 


The Company has t the following assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock: City Banks and other Stocks .... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 


I IN, oo50c ven tesssscessecccnns 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,117,174 29 
i curr ss Keces sci sccaciresivisves 205,600 46 

Pc ravdeasavedns. bopesacasntdevadoae $12, 055, 058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1893, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, Cc. A. Hand, Gustav Amsinck, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Joseph Agostini, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Vernon H. Brown, 
William Sturgis, N.Denton Smith, C. de Thomsen, 
Jas. G. De Forest, C. H. Marshall, Leander N. Lovell, 
Wm. Degroot, Chas. D. Leverich, Everett Frazar, 
William H. Webb, Edw. Floyd-Jones, Wm. B. Boulton, 
Horace Gray, George H. Macy, Geo. W. Quintard, 
Henry E. Hawley, Lawr’ce Turnure, Paul L, Thebaud. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 
J. D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


FOR SALE. 


PROUT’S NECK, MAINE. Two lots, beautifully situ- 
ated on the "Marginal Way, overlooking beach and 
ocean. Address 





OS: 
87 West 22d St., New York. 










- WE WANT YOU To TRY 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 


All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
quickly as a trial that it is almost PERFECTION. We 


will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to any 
address. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 1b., 


She = $1.30; 44 1b., 40 cents, postage paid. Cata- 


fi logue free. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City, 
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A cat it were DONE a "tis § 
2 DONE, then ’twere well it® 


¢ were DONE QUICKLY.” 
— Macbeth. 
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= and if it is a Croquette, or3 
es an Oyster, or a Pie, or a 

Doughnut, or a_ Biscuit, = 
=or any other article that = 


SHORTENING 


when ’tis done, ’twill bez 
better done as well as morez 
quickly done if you use 


Cottolene: 


The Vegetable Shortening. 2 


It is purer than lard; itis 
4 without the objectionable & 
ei flavor of lard; it heats# 
A quicker than lard; it browns 
zg better than lard, and does 
not make food greasy and # 
f indigestible as lard does. 


CURATOR ELE 
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Ask your grocer r for Cottolene, and: 
accept no imitations. Sold every- 
where in three and five pound pails. = 
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ESIC spor 


] CHICAGO, Z 
§ New York, Boston, & 

n/ / Philadelphia, = 
) n Francisco, 
St. Louis, Montreal. 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 








